

























HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES. 


SECOND SERIES. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIGHT. 


THe sentry’s announcement of the brig being in motion at once 
turned the attention of all parties from Mr. Silliman’s disaster to 
the business of the day. ‘The few light clouds which were floating 
over their heads had already made them aware that the wind had 
changed, and that unless the boats arrived in time, there was little hope 
of their being able to prevent the escape of the brig from the bay. 
The cheering light of dawn now enabled the major and his daugh- 
ters to take a better survey of the spot which had formed their first 
resting-place on the shores of their adopted country ; and although the 
southern and western coasts are remarkable for their general rugged 
and barren appearance, the sheltered nook in which they found them- 
selves presented some of the most pleasing features of the country ; 
and the more so, from its contrast with the bare hills and sterile cha- 
racter of the country beyond. The girls felt the influence of the 
scene; and had it not been for the expedition of danger on which 
their father and Mr. Trevor were intent, they would have keenly en- 
ag the change, from the boisterous storm at sea of the preceding 
» to the present tranquil scenery of their encampment. 
morning was clear and bright. The cold southern gale, which 
had driven the shattered brig into the land-locked bay, had been suc- 
; d by a gentle air from the warm north; and the rising sun gave 
of one of those genial spring days in September, which 
a so much with their enlivening freshness in Van Diemen’s 
* The melodious note of the native magpie was heard wel- 
- ming the dawn. A flock of white cockatoos from a neighbouring 
Bum tree surveyed the strangers with curious eyes, as they elevated 
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their yellow crests and chattered among themselves, without betraying 
the slightest alarm at the presence of their enemy — Man. Mr. 
Silliman wanted to have a shot at them; but the sisters prayed him 
to desist ; and with some reluctance he obeyed; for with the true 
instinct of a Cockney, he wanted to fire at everything he saw, without 
caring much what it was that he killed, so long, as he expressed it, 
as he “brought ’em down.” A kangaroo rat would now and then 
hop across the grass, and scurry away when Jerry tried to catch it by 
the tail ; and the shy bandicoot would timidly poke its nose out of a 
bush to see what was going forward. On the withered branch of a 
distant tree sat a pelican, gravely watching the waters of the bay, on 
which a group of black swans were disporting, unconscious of danger. 
A pair of black cockatoos, in a thicket hard by, were busy building 
their nest. Numerous Rosina parrots, with their bright green plum- 
age, and pink heads and throats, flew hither and thither; and Mr. 
Silliman horrified the gentle Louisa by informing her that, according 
to the information of his vulgar friend, the constable, they made excel- 
lent pies! A pair of eagles, soaring in circlets close above their heads, 
gave indication that the nest of those kings of the air was somewhere 
near, as with discordant screechings they strove to scare away the 
intruders from their haunts ; while the singular cry of the little bird, 
not inappropriately called by the colonists “the laughing jackass,” 
and which particularly attracted Mr. Silliman’s attention, added 
variety to the sounds of the awakened bush. 

These novel sights and sounds were little heeded, however, by 
Mr. Trevor and the major, who had other matters of more pressing 
import to attend to. The one had to consider the best means of 
regaining possession of the vessel, in which nearly the whole of his 
property was embarked, and the loss of which would leave him almost 
a beggar in a strange land, where the worst of all conditions is that 
of a poor gentleman unskilled in mechanical employments and with- 
out capital; and the other was impressed with the serious responsi- 
bility that attached to him, as the official commander of the party, if, 
in spite of him, the convicts should succeed in effecting their escape 
with the brig from the island; and, in defiance of the measures taken 
by the colonial government, set the dangerous example of a successful 
piratical expedition for the imitation of the other convicts, too many 
of whom would be ready and eager to make similar attempts at 

lunder and He had plenty of force to cope with a much 
am body of beidisceligiere than those on board the brig ; but without 
the boats his men were useless, and many accidents might prevent the 
arrival oe boats ek and _ such case it was impossible to 
prevent the escape rig to open sea, where pursuit would 
be difficult, and perhaps impossible. Under such ieiaaiatainces all 
he could do was to take the best means in his power to intercept the 
brig at the entrance of the bay, with the faint hope that by a lucky 
shot some important might be cut in two, which would lead to 
a confusion on board, of which he might be able to take advantage. 

Having refreshed his men, therefore, and seen that nothing was de- 
ficient in their he marched them to a platform on a rock 
- which commanded the passage.’ As it was of importance to have as 
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heavy a fire as possible directed against the sails and rigging of the 
yessel, he did not think it consistent with his duty to leave a single 
man behind; but as Mr. Silliman could hardly be considered in a 
condition fit for active service, he left him in charge of the cave, 
which was turned into a temporary fortress for the protection of 
Helen and Louisa, and, with the aid of some dead timber, scientifi- 
cally disposed, it was deemed that the safety of the ladies was secured 
against any sudden attack of the natives, should any he lurking in 
the vicinity ; an event, however, which was regarded as quite beyond 
all possibility. 

Mr, Silliman therefore remained on guard, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion; and, stifling his feelings in respect to the ills which remained 
behind, the warlike Jerry placed his hand upon his chest, and assured 
the major that before any harm should happen to Miss Helen or to 
Miss Louisa, the savages should eat him, musket and all! Shoulder- 
ing his weapon with martial energy, he gave the departing body a 
military salute by holding up his firelock in a style which was a very 
good imitation of that military courtesy as performed by the soldiers, 
and which, to judge from the smiling sign of approbation of their 
officer, and the grins of the men, seemed to afford to those profes- 
sionals not less amusement than satisfaction. ‘The scene, however, 

ntly grew more serious. 

The sails of the brig meanwhile became gently distended with the 
favourable breeze which had sprung up from the north with the 
rising sun ; and it was observed by the major that a sort of screen 
had been erected aft on the starboard side of the vessel to protect the 
man at the wheel from the fire of a hostile party on shore. Saving 
this indication of the presence of a steersman, there was no sign of a 
living soul on board ; the sails seemed to act without the direction of 
human agency, and the gallant brig glided slowly through the tran- 
quil water as if by the power of its own volition. 

_ “That bushranger,” said the major to the commander of the party, 
“neglects nothing ; our only chance was shooting down the man at 
the helm, and taking our chance of the vessel being swayed against 
the wall of rock on either side ; and now there is no hope of that, for so 
far as I can make out, he has raised an effectual bulwark between us 
and the wheel. Musket balls will be of no use against that mass of 
canvass and stuff that he has built up so ingeniously. What is be- 
come of the boats ?” \ 
» “They are here,” said the ensign, as he pointed to the head of 
one of them which at that-moment eame in sight from behind the 
| ne cliff, and which was quickly followed by the second, the 
ta one of the two; ‘and they are just in time, for in another half 
hour the brig would have been out at sea! Now, Major, what do 
_ You advise to be done ?” | 
-» We must try to board them at once, and without giving them 
_ Mme to prepare themselves; although I fear that crafty freebooter has 
_ ‘Rot left any thing undone for his defence; but we must try at any 
_ fate. . Let the brig come up close enough to allow the fire of half 
> men to take effect from the shore, which will clear their 
ie and give the opportunity to the boats to get alongside without 
er 2 
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loss. ‘That shall be my duty in the large boat, while my mate com- 
mands the other. Do you back me up with your party from the top 
of the rock, and keep up as brisk a fire as you can, and try to kcep 
the rascals on board below till we get alongside.” 

The boats were not long in coming within hail, and the plan of the 
major was immediately acted on; -with the difference only, that 
Trevor insisted on going in one of them, as it was the service of 
danger, loaving his sergeant in command of the remaining military 
on shore, with directions to support the movements of the boats by 
keeping up a sharp fire at all who appeared on the deck of the vessel. 
In the mean time the brig advanced slowly on towards the entrance 
of the bay, where the boats were lying in wait to intercept her. 

The vigilant bushranger, however, who surveyed the preparations 
made for his reception with a cool and deliberate eye, was well aware 
that if he persisted in attempting to force his way out through the 
enemies who were assembled to greet him, the chances would be pro- 
digiously against him. He had only six followers, making, with him- 
self, seven in number; whereas the party in the boats could not be 
less, as he calculated, than twenty persons or more, many of whom, 
he could see, were soldiers; and besides, there was a party of a dozen 
soldiers or more on the top of the rock at the entrance, in a position to 
sweep his deck with their fire. Under these circumstances, it was 
clear that while his enemies remained together he was by far the weaker 
party. His game therefore was to entice the boats from the entrance 
of the passage, and if possible to divide them. He was inclined at 
one time to run the gauntlet and take his chance; but his usual 
habit of cool and cautious policy prevailed ; and he judged it best to 
endeavour to gain time, and wait for the breeze to freshen, which it 
seemed likely to do, and which would give him a better chance of 
baffling the boats and of shooting through the narrow entrance of the 
bay. With this intent, he kept the vessel steadily on her course, the 
sails requiring no trimming, as the wind was nearly fair ; but when 
he had advanced within a quarter of a mile of the boats he suddenly 
changed her course, and directed the head of the vessel towards the 
opposite side of the bay. 

_ “ Now for it!” called out the mate; “we have him now. Give 
way, boys!” 

“Stop!” said the constable, standing up and addressing his com- 
mander, who was in the other boat ; “don’t be in too great a hurry; 
depend upon it, Mark Brandon has not made that movement for 
nothing: he has some design init, Pll swear. You see, sir, so long as 
we stay here we are sure of him, for he can’t pass us—he sees that — 
but if we go after him, we may not catch him, perhaps, and we shall 
leave the passage nia 

“You are right,” said the officer, who was by no means offended at 
the interference of the constable, who was an experienced hand, and 
bush expeditions always allowing liberty of speech and of advice to 
those qualified to give it; “but suppose the other runaway convicts 
that we have had notice of should come up and join the party on 
board the brig? They m be too strong for us then; or at any 
rate it would cost the loss of more life in the capturing of them.” 
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“ That’s true,” said the constable; “ but all I say is this, that Mark 
Brandon has not made that move for nothing; he is up to some dodge, 
depend upon it.” 

“Tam inclined to think,” said the major ; “but our surest plan is to 
wait for him here: if we leave our position we leave the passage free, 
and he might slip through before we could come up with him.” 

“No, no, Major,” said the mate, whose head. was too clear not to see 
at once the best course to be pursued in a case requiring nautical skill 
and judgment; “it will never do to stick here: it’s all very well so 
long as there is but little wind, because we can be on him before he 
can help himself ; but if it was to come on to blow a stiffish breeze, do 
ye see, he might bang through us, and run down one of the boats, 
perhaps, before we could be aboard of him. My advice is to go slap 
athim. Lord! we are enough to eat him; and with two boats he 
can’t get away from us. There he goes about again: you see what 
he’s after; he’s manceuvring for the wind to get up, and then he’ll 
pass us with a wet foresail, and leave us to grin at him!” 

The harangue of the mate was received with a general hurrah by 

the sailors, who had their own wrongs to avenge, and the soldiers 
showed by the restless handling of their firelocks that they were not 
less pleased at the prospect of getting at the possessors of the brig ; 
although the habit of military discipline prevented any outward ex- 
pression of their inclination. 
- “Why,” continued the mate, “we can take them with one boat, 
and the other can remain here, to catch ’em, if they get away from us. 
If the major will say the word, I'll be bound to have the rascals under 
the hatches, with our own men, without troubling the soldiers.” 

“1 think that is a good plan, Mr. Trevor,” said the major ; “sailors 
are best for boarding. But we will alter Mr. Northland’s plan a little, 
this way. I will go with him and the bluejackets in chase of the 
vessel ; while you, with your own boat, can keep steadily on in a 
straight line, so as to intercept her either way, and then we shall be 
able to close with her fore and aft.” 

This plan was instantly adopted, and an interchange of the men in 
the boats having been effected, the major, in command of the blue- 
jackets, having his trusty mate as his lieutenant, immediately started 
in pursuit. 

These arrangements were not unobserved by those on board the 
brig. The dimensions of the bay being about five miles from the 
entrance, and three broad, itseemed impossible for the brig to escape 
one or the other of the boats, although the wind was most favourable 
for her manceuvres, as it blew directly from the north towards the 
Open sea, and gave the advantage to the vessel to make tacks on her 
quickest point of sailing from one side of the bay to the other. 

. But this game the bushranger was aware could not last long, if 
both the boats did their duty, and his only chance of escape was to 


_ delude them into pursuing him to the bottom of the bay, from which 
_ the fair wind would enable him easily to emerge; and then, as he cal- 
_ @ulated, if the breeze would only freshen a bit, he should be able to 
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‘bush for him on the rock at the entrance, he cared very little for their 
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opposition, as the worst that their musket balls could do would be to 
riddle his sails here and there ; and if the wind kept up, he should soon 
be out of their reach. But when he saw the systematic plan adopted 
by his enemies, he began to fear that for once he had met with his 
match, and that his fate, so far as the brig was concerned, was sealed. 
With these thoughts he turned his attention to the possibility of mak- 
ing his escape to the shore; but before he did that, he was resolved to 
try every possible means of getting the brig out of the bay, either by 
stratagem or force. An unexpected occasion of strength seemed to 
favour most opportunely the latter plan. 

The second body of convicts which had taken to the bush as the 
ensign had informed the constable when he first joined that party, 
and whose escape had caused the authorities at Hobart Town to 
despatch the auxiliary detachment of soldiers under an officer’s com- 
mand, had made their way to the southern part of the island, whither, 
the report was, Mark Brandon had led his followers. ‘They formed 
part of a road gang stationed about six miles from Hobart ‘Town, on 
the road beyond Sandy Bay, and were most of them characters of the 
worst description, having been returned from settlers’ service up the 
country to government employ, on account of bad conduct and insub- 
ordination. It was the monotonous work, the restricted indulgences, 
and the severe discipline to which they were subjected when working 
on the roads, that had prompted them to the desperate expedient of 
taking to the bush, to which they had been stimulated also by the re- 
port that was abroad of a brig having been telegraphed which had not 
come up the river, and which led them to surmise that its capture 
was the object of Brandon’s flight, a man who was well known to all 
the prisoners as one whose cunning in difficulties and daring in danger 
was sufficient for the successful exertion of almost any enterprise 
howsoever difficult. 

By dint of forced marches, which nothing but the desire of 
ae could have enabled them to sustain, the runaways had con- 
trived to make their way to the southern part of the coast, and to 
reach the hill which overlooked the bay—and which was the same on 
which Mr. Silliman had performed the part of a native with such 
dramatic effect—by daylight, on the morning when the boats com- 
menced their active hostilities against the brig. For some time they 
were doubtful how matters stood, and which was the party of Mark 
Brandon—that in the boats, or in the brig; and they watched the 

roceedings of both ies with intense interest from their covert 
behind the crest of hill. But when the brig neared that side of 
the sthinel a they were concealed, and the rising sun glancing on 
the polished firelocks revealed the presence of the military, they had 
no doubt of the presence of enemies in that quarter; the more espe- 
cially as the ensign standing up in the boat betrayed in a moment by 

‘They could see only four or five on board the brig, which 
confirmed them in their belief that it was in the possession of Mark 
Brandon, who was rep to have taken to the bush with half a 
dozen followers. Fired with the prospect of escape which this state 
of things afforded to the runaway convicts, and seeing the dispro- 
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ion of strength between the attacking party in the boats and the 
small number which they concluded to be on board the brig, they saw 
at once that if they could add their additional numbers to Mark 
Brandon’s force they might be able to beat off the boats, and fight 


their way successfully to the open sea. 


A consultation was imme- 


diately held between them. They found that all their party were in 
an efficient state, notwithstanding the fatigue of their forced march 
through the bush, which nothing but the fear of pursuit and the 
desperation of their condition. could have enabled them to perform. 
They had among them one musket and five fowling-pieces, which 
they had contrived to purloin previous to their escape from camp, 


with a dozen axes. 
board : 


once there, they felt sure of the result. 


They had no doubt of finding more arms on 
But how to apprise 
Mark Brandon of the arrival of friends—that was the point. 


It was 


proposed that one of them should endeavour to swim on board ; but 


that experiment was rejected as too hazardous. 


Another suggested 


that a signal should be made to the brig from the shore; but that 
course it was feared was as likely to attract the observation of the 
boats as of the vessel, and then their project would be defeated: be- 
sides, how was Mark to know from whom the signal proceeded — 
from friends or foes ? 

The attempt of communicating with the brig might have been 
altogether baffled if one rogue more ingenious than the rest, who had 
been a long time in the colony, and was well acquainted with bush 
expedients, had not thought of making a bark canoe after the manner 
of the natives, which would enable one of them to get afloat and reach 


the vessel. 


This idea was unanimously approved, and half a dozen 


immediately repaired to a cluster of stringy-bark trees, which were 
observed about a quarter of a mile off, in a hollow, sheltered from 
the cold and boisterous south winds. 

One of them being mounted on the shoulders of the rest, cut the 
bark horizontally all round, while the same operation was performed 
below; then slitting the bark in a vertical direction from top to 
bottom of each cut, they peeled the bark from the tree, which came 
off in a single piece, about ten feet long. Gathering up the two ends, 
they tied them firmly with such materials as they had about them, at 
either end, so as to prevent the admission of water, and the machine 
then presented the ‘appearance of a long and narrow canoe, in which 
two men could sit easily, but which, from its shape and frail manu- 
facture, was liable to overturn, or to split at the slightest impediment. 
The man who had suggested the expedient volunteered to make his 

» 


Way on board, and 


whether he was drowned or whether he was 


Shot,” he said, “ made little odds, for he was tired of his life of slavery, 
and he would as lieve die as live any longer in such a wretched 
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y down to the edge of the water. 


_~ Two branches were cut down and shaped as well as the hurry and 
_ Sircumstances permitted to serve as paddles, and the man putting the 
on his shoulder and taking the paddles under his arm, went 
_ Stealthi Having launched his canoe, 
_ Sd creeping intoit carefully without his shoes, to prevent its upsetting, 
pany rp 4 
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he balanced himself in a sitting posture in the centre, and by the aid 
of his paddles propelled his light bark with extraordinary rapidity over 
the water in the direction of the brig. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE BUSHRANGER’S NEW STRATAGEM. 


Tue canoe lay so low in the water, and the two boats were so intent 
on the movements of the brig, and the brig of them, that it entirely 
escaped the notice of both parties; but as it was directly in the course 
of the vessel, the man on the look-out forward presently sung out to 
the bushranger, who was aft attending to the steering of the vessel, 
that there was a canoe right ahead with a man in it. 

Brandon had scarcely time to put the helm hard up before the brig 
was close upon the frail machine, and at the same moment the man 
in the canoe recognising a fellow-prisoner on board, called to him by 
name. His comrade without hesitation threw a rope to him, which 
its occupant instantly securing round his body, he was pulled out of 
his canoe and dragged for a few moments astern as the vessel con- 
tinued her course. When he was hauled up on board he quickly 
explained to Brandon that there were eight-and-twenty of them 
ashore, some with firearms, and all with weapons of some sort or 
other ready to join them, and to take their chance on board the brig. 

Mark, who was as quick as a bandicoot and as cunning as a platy- 
plus in perceiving and avoiding danger, was not less ready to take 
advantage of all opportunities in his own favour without regard to 
the interests or safety of those whom he made use of for his purposes. 
Despairing of making his way out by force, but seeing at once the 
advantage of making a diversion so as to draw off one of the boats 
from the pursuit of the vessel, he pretended to hail the news of such 
an accession of strength with delight, and proposed that the messenger 
should without delay assemble all his comrades on the beach, from 
which the brig would contrive to take them off by means of ropes 
and other contrivances, which he would invent by the time they were 
ready to avail themselves of them. To this effect he kept on his 
course towards the land till he had arrived within less than a quarter 
of a mile of the beach, and then urging the messenger to do his best 
in swimming on shore, he dropped him into the sea, and turning the 
vessel’s head round on the other tack, shot over to the further side of 


y- 

The hoisting of the man on board from the canoe which had been 
just visible on the surface of the water, but which had turned over 
with the jerk of his pulled out of it, and was no longer to be seen, 
was not unobserved by the vigilant mate, who was standing up in the 
boat, and who was at a loss to comprehend the meaning of it, and 
which was rendered more puzzling by the vessel running the needless 
risk, as it appeared to him, of keeping so close in-shore. He kept his 
eye on the and shortly he saw a something which he presently 
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saw 
made out to be a man emerge from the water, and make his way 
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idly up the slope of the bare hill. Struck with this circumstance, 
he bade the men lay on their oars a moment while he pointed out the 
object to the major. 

«“ What can be the meaning of that ?” said the major: “that’s a 
man making his way up that hill as plain as can be; but whether it 
is a native or not, is more than I can tell.” 

«“ Whatever it is,” said the mate, “I saw him come out of the 
water in that direction, and he must have come out of the brig; 
where else could he come from ?” 

“ There he goes,” said the constable: “now he has disappeared 
over the top of the hill. What the deuce is the meaning of this ? 
Some new dodge of Mark’s. Depend upon it, whatever Mark does 
he has reason for it; but what his game is in sending that chap over 
the hill beats my guessing.” 

“ Can it be to see what we have done with the girls at our for- 
tress ?” asked the major of the mate, with some anxiety — natural 
under the circumstances. “ There is only that poor fellow Silliman to 
protect them.” 

“ No fear of harm there,” said the constable: “if the young ladies’ 
sentinel only keeps himself close, and shows the muzzle of his musket 
through the barricade at the cave’s mouth, no single man will venture 
to attack him; but after all, that man’s leaving the vessel in that way 
means something. Mark is as full of tricks as a hunted fox; but 
what this new move is, is more than I can tell.” 

“ Never mind,” exclaimed the mate ; “don’t lose time in guessing ; 
our business is to get possession of the brig, and have her we must ; 
for you see we are regularly chasing her into a corner, and we must 
bring her to close quarters at last, and then we will at her, and 
huzzah for the first in! Now, my men, give way.” 

“Stay,” said the constable; “keep the boat steady a moment 
longer. I see a body of men coming over the hill; there are twenty 
or thirty of them. What’s the game now?” 

“T see them,” said the mate; “and look! the brig has gone about 
to meet them. MHulloa! we shall have a spree by-and-by. If those 
chaps are Mark Brandon’s friends, and they get aboard the brig, we 
shall have more work to do than we reckoned on. And here comes the 
soldiers’ boat, pulling with all their might: hold hard, my sons: the 
soldier officer, I suppose, wants to speak to us.” 

_“ Have you observed that body of men?” said the ensign eagerly 
to the major as his boat came up alongside. “ From all appearances 
they are friends of those on board, and I have no doubt that they are 
the other body of prisoners escaped from camp. If they join those 
who are on board they may prove too strong for us: I have counted 
Rearly thirty of them.” 

_ “Bless your heart!” said the mate, “they will make no difference ; 

it’s only a little more fighting, and it’s all in the day’s work! Why, 
_ Such fellows as those can do nothing when it comes to downright 
knocks. We can take ’emeasy. Hulloa! what’s that lubberly 
er doing with the brig, knocking her about that way! Going 
_ Sout again —what’s that for? Isn’t he going to take the other fellows 
Onboard? No:: he’s about again. Major, we are only losing time; 
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we had better make way and join him in the bottom of the bay; we 
must have him then.” 

* Those fellows on shore,” said the major, “may be making their 
way to our fortress. Don’t you think your party on the rock would 
be well employed in making head against them before they do mis- 
chief ?” 

The ensign eagerly caught at the suggestion. There was no know- 
ing what outrage a band of desperate miscreants might commit on 
defenceless women. Their only protection at present was Mr. Silli- 
man; and the party of soldiers on the rock was at least half a mile 
from the fortress, —a long distance, as he had already learned, in the 
pathless bush. 

“JT will make my way back to the rock,” he said, “and direct the 
sergeant to march his men against this new body of marauders. If 
it is done promptly, it may have the effect of preventing their junc- 
tion with their friends on board the brig.” 

“Do so,” said the major: “we will lay on our oars till you come 
back ; and then, as the brig cannot escape us now, we will attack her 
in concert, and bring this affair to a conclusion. The sight of the 
two boats together may perhaps frighten the rascals, and cause them 
to surrender without bloodshed.” 

“‘ Not he,” said the constable, as the ensign’s boat left them. “If 
you think Mark Brandon will let himself be taken without fighting, 
you are mistaken, I can tell you that. Mark will have a tussle for it, 
depend upon it; but I think we have him at last. I don’t know, 
though ; he has so many schemes in his head —has that man —that you 
never know when you have got him and when you haven't. After 
all, I should not be surprised if he was to slip through our fingers— 
sure as we are of him.” 

“Never fear,” said the mate, rubbing his hands impatiently, “I 
only wish I was as sure of the command of an East Indiaman as I am 
of grabbing that rascal. I wouldn’t give up my chance for .... See! 
the fellows on the beach are going back : and now the brig goes about 
again. Hah! they see it; and now they are coming down to the 
beach again. What is all this backing and filling for? Is the brig 
going to take them on board or not ?” 

- s more than any of us can tell,” said the constable; “ no- 
body knows Mark’s plans but himself: but depend on it, whatever he 
does, is done with a reason. He is watching us now, and knows what 
we are about as well as we do ourselves, Pll be bound. He has seen 
the ensign’s boat join us, and go away again towards the rock where 
the other party of soldiers is, and I'll swear that he knows at this 
minute what it’s for. But why he waits for the soldiers to attack his 
fellow prisoners on the beach is more than I can tell. You might as 
well try to fathom the middle of the sea as Mark’s deepness.” 

“ Our friend Trevor has reached the rock,” said the major : “I see 
the men saluting. Now he is giving his orders; now they move on. 
That’s right, double-quick time, men. Now—lI lose sight of 
them—I see ; are | to the rascals behind, and hem 
them in between es and the sea. Only twelve file, though. 


However, they are soldiers, and the others are raggamuflins; so there’s 
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force enough; and they can fire three times for the others’ once. 
Here comes Trevor again. Now, my boys, we shall wait no longer ; 
the brig can’t escape us. We will board her while the red coats 

e her attention in another way. Hard case this, Northland, to 
be obliged to take our own vessel again by force of arms.” 

“Force of arms!” said the mate, disdainfully, and with a con- 
temptuous motion of his hand towards the brig ; “force of a fiddle- 
stick ! Those fellows will never stand us; we have only to show 
ourselves on board. And suppose they do fight? —all the better. 
I’m blest,” said he, with a jovial grin at his brother blue-jackets, “if 
we arn’t all of us getting rusty for want of a scrimmage! Hurrah! 
here’s the red-coats ! Now Major, I suppose we may be moving ?” 

The breeze from the north in the mean time had freshened consider- 
ably, and it threatened to blow hard, so that the advantage on the 
side of the brig was considerably increased, and she made her way 
so rapidly through the water as to give hope to the bushranger that 
he should be able to baffle his enemies by her speed of sailing. The 
boats however neared him every minute, and he made up his mind 
to make a dash through them with the fair wind which he had in his 
favour, when one of those changes occurred so frequent at that sea- 
son of the year. The wind suddenly lulled ; the boats set up a cheer, 
and pulled vigorously to their mark. ‘They were within half a mile 
of the brig when a blast of air from the high hills on the other side 
of the bay suddenly filled her sails, and she again shot through the 
water. 

At this time the party of convicts on shore had caught sight of the 
soldiers coming down upon them over the bare hills, and they hastily 
retreated, keeping within reach however of the margin of the bay, 
in the hope of being taken on board the brig. But the wind now began 
to blow from all quarters of the heavens, and it was impossible for the 
brig’s crew to lend their assistance to those on shore, even had they 
been willing ; and as Brandon had accomplished his object in making 
use of them for the purpose of the diversion which he desired, and had 
succeeded in drawing away the party of soldiers which had been 
stationed on the rock at the entrance of the passage, he would have 
had no objection to receive them on board had the opportunity been 
afforded to him. But it was too late; it was as much as he could do 
to attend to the sails and steering of the brig, feebly assisted as he 
was by his companions, unused as they were to manceuvring a vessel. 
“In the mean time the retreat of the convicts on shore had drawn 
the sergeant’s party round the bay to the further side, and a few shots 
Were faintly heard, indicating that the fray was becoming serious in 

12 . In the mean time the elements seemed to be mustering 
Up their strength, and a squall from the south-east twisting round the 
‘brie, drove her furiously, arid before those on board could trim the 
‘Sauls or avoid the danger, to the bottom of the bay. There was a low 
Sandy shoal stretching from the shore far into the water, towards which 
Me brig was propelled rapidly. There was no help for it. The bush- 
_ Ta saw that all exertion was vain; all hope of escaping by the 
‘ ‘waslost. Making up his mind on the instant, with the rapid 
| for which he was so remarkable, and which in an honest 
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course of life might have raised him to high fortune and distinction, 
he summoned up all his energy to bear the bitter disappointment 
with fortitude. He knew that if he allowed his mind to be depressed 
by the failure, his ideas would become clouded, and his invention 
blunted, so as to lessen his chance of escape from the imminent 
danger which now hung over him. In a very few minutes he had 
formed in his head a new scheme, by which he calculated he might 
make terms for himself in case of extremity ; and in any event, he 
considered he could take to the bush, and wait for another chance, 
though he did not disguise from himself that taking to the bush was 
a desperate expedient, and to be had recourse to only in case of the 
failure of all other means of safety. He had no sooner made up his 
mind as to the best thing to be done under the circumstances than 
he set about its execution. 

He immediately collected in the cabin, which at the moment was 
the place most easily got at, all the combustibles that he could readily 
heap together, which, with the assistance of his companions, was 
quickly done, and he then disposed it so as to be readily fired, taking 
care that the materials were so placed as to make as large a blaze as 
possible. The sight of the brig on fire he calculated would cause his 
pursuers to busy themselves in the first place with extinguishing the 
flames, without busying themselves about him, which would give him 
time to execute his ulterior project. He had scarcely made this ar- 
rangement, and prepared himself and his companions for leaving the 
vessel, when the brig struck violently on the shoal, and swinging 
round, while the mainmast went by the board with the shock, presented 
her broadside to the sands. 

Mark Brandon instantly set fire to the lumber in the cabin, and 
then, descending the ship’s side with his confederates, they made their 
— the top of a low hill in the immediate vicinity of the shore. 

pursuance of the plan which he had formed, and knowing well 
that numbers are an inconvenience in the bush, unless so great as to 
defy attack, which in the present case was out of the question, he 
immediately selected two men on whom he thought he could entirely 
depend, and who had not the ability to outwit him, but on whose 
dogged courage he could rely, and at the same time he directed the 
remaining four to lose no time in joining the party who kept up a 
running fight with the sergeant’s party of soldiers. 

*‘ Our only chance, my mates,” he said, “ is to keep together ; but 
we must try to draw off the attention of the soldiers in the boats, and 
lead them in a different direction. Tell our friends to keep up the 
fight, and retreat towards the north, while I will, with Jim and 
Rodger, entice the boat parity to the westward. And, do you see that 
sugarloaf-hill yonder, quite in the distance — may be a dozen miles 
off, or more? Well, rally round that hill, and before night I will 
meet you there, and then we can consult together as to the best 
course to be taken. See! the soldiers have turned our party of 

and they are retreating inland. The sergeant’s party 

far; it’s only for every man to make the best use 

‘at once into the bush. Now, my men, start, and 
and leave me to do mine.” 
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The four subordinate ruffians, unable or unwilling to dispute the 
direction of a leader, whom they had become accustomed to obey as 
much from the superiority of his force of mind as by their voluntary 
adoption of him as their chief, lost no time in following Mark Bran- 
don’s directions, and in a brief space they had joined their new com- 

ions, and given them the word. But the soldiers in pursuit had 
pushed them too closely to allow them to put Mark’s advice in 
execution, and, by a quick military movement, they contrived to 
place the convicts between their fire and the water; and the fugitives 
thus turned, were driven in the direction of the burning brig, towards 
which the boats were rapidly hastening. 

“Tt will do,” said Mark, as he cautiously peered over the top of 
the hill and observed the progress of affairs below ; “ it will do; and 
now for my work. Rodger, tread like a native; there must be no 
noise. Jemmy, my man, wind yourself after me like a snake; sharp’s 
the word ;— but there must be no sound — not a word spoken ; and 
mind, the report of a musket would ruin all my plan.” So saying, he 
proceeded by a circuitous route, and at as rapid a pace as possible, to 
the back part of the rock which had formed the site of the major’s 
temporary encampment the preceding night, and the exact locality 
of which he had marked from the light of the bivouac fires which 
had been lighted on the occasion of the junction of the ensign’s party 
of soldiers with the ship’s crew of the brig. The bushranger went 
on with confidence ; and conscious of his powers in plots and strata- 
gems, with a sort of joyous prescience that his artful and diabolical 
plan would be successful. 

It is necessary, however, to return to the scene of the advancing 
boats and the devoted vessel, from the stern windows of which 
volumes of smoke and flame now broke out with appalling fury. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SKIRMISH. 


It is impossible to describe the mingled rage and sorrow of the mate, 
when he beheld the gallant little brig, which he had brought safely 
fifteen thousand miles over the sea, from the other side of the globe, 
with its mainmast lying shattered on the deck, and its stern-ports 
evolving clouds of smoke and flames,—the wicked work of the 

orance or the malice of the pirates. All the epithets of execration 
Which nautical or other phraseology could furnish, were lavished on 
the rascally bushranger and his villanous crew. Regarding, as the 
affectionate seaman did, his: ship as his mistress, and personifying it, 
8 sailors love to do, as a thing of life, he felt the ravages inflicted 
on her beautiful frame as much almost as wounds on his own body. 
Nor was the major less exasperated at the sight of his burning vessel, 
0n board of which was nearly the whole of his fortune, and which 
-ROw seemed consigned irremediably to the flames. He forgot the 










bu and everything else, in the all-absorbing desire to save 
“mis property, without which life would be to him a weary exile indeed 
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in the colony of Van Diemen’s Land. The ensign, also, was quite 
alive to the ruin which threatened to overwhelm his anticipated 
father-in-law, and he urged his rowers to put out their utmost 
strength, in order to reach the vessel before the progress of the flames 
should render all assistance hopeless. But of the three, the mate was 
the most energetic ia his action, as he was most eloquent in his 
exclamations :— 

“ Give way, boys,” he said, as he stood up, and endeavoured by 
the motion of his own body to add impetus to the movement of the 
boat; “ give way, as you would save your souls! Qh, the infernal 
rascal! To set fire to her! What harm had the poor little brig done 
him, I should like to know? The dirty, sneaking, cowardly, shore- 
going, long-tailed blackguard !—There goes the sergeant after the 
other fellows! Pepper them well, my lads; stick it into’em ; they’re 
all alike! There comes more smoke from the stern port-holes! It’s 
only smoke, perhaps, after all! No: its flame too! Give way — bend 
to it ; stretch to it; that’s the stroke ; hurrah! now she goes. Shouldn’t 
I like to put out that fire with the lubberly carcasses of the villains! 
Hanging’s too good for them, —the murdering, fire-raising thieves ! 
Hurrah, my boys, we are just on her. Hold hard; jump ashore; 
no ceremony ; follow me.” 

So saying, the mate, seizing a rope which was hanging from the 
bowsprit, quickly slung himself on deck, and was followed with cordial 
promptitude by the crew of the brig; and with not less alacrity by 
the sailors belonging to the government boats. As in all cases of diffi- 
culty and danger, where the most skilful and courageous are in- 
stinctively looked up to for advice, he at once assumed the direction 
of those on board. 

“Major, make half-a-dozen fellows clear away the mast. Carpen- 
ter, come along with me. Get the buckets, and pass them aft down 
the companion-ladder. Boy, get the swabs and soak ’em well; and 
quick! be alive! Tl try to find my way down below, if it’s a thing 
that’s possible.” 

Thrice did the sturdy mate erdeavour to force his way through the 
smoke and flames below; and thrice was he repulsed by the heat and 
vapour. But at last he was able to reach the cabin door, and he con- 
trived to throw in a few buckets of water: he was relieved by the 
carpenter, who in his turn was compelled to retreat ; and in this way 
crew, taking it by turns, were able to withstand for a brief space 

ifling effects of the smoke, and to deluge the cabin with water. 
the time the sergeant’s party had driven the convicts close 
brig, and the ensign, seizing the opportunity, added his own 
to that of the assailants, and h in the prisoners on the 
in a hollow descent, close to where the brig was burning. 
“Surrender yourselves,” he called out; “you have no chance of 
; you see we too strong for you. Surrender yourselves, 
trust to the governor’s mercy.” . 
There was a pause for a moment on either side. The convicts 
a da dices ae a : as ou 
' 3 | own party, by the accession of the 
from the brig, was raised to thi te was nearly two to 
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ene in their favour ; and the four muskets of their new comrades were 
an important addition of strength. But their habitual dread of the mili- 

,and the smart of the wounds which one or two of them had 
already received, made them waver in their determination. At last 
one of them acting as spokesman, came a step forward, and asked, “ if, 
on surrender, their lives would be spared ?” 

“T have no authority to promise that,” replied the officer; “but as 
my desire is to prevent the shedding of blood, I will promise to make 
the most favourable representation of your submission to the governor, 
but your surrender must be unconditional.” 

“ What's the use,” said one of the convicts to his fellows, “ of having 
our lives spared, as you call it? If they are spared, we shall be sent 
to Macquarrie harbour, and that’s worse than death. If we can’t get 
our liberty, let us die where we are. We are two to one, and it’s hard 
if we can’t beat those soldiers: they are only men like ourselves ; and 
when it comes to close quarters, one man is as good as another. I’m 
for fighting it out, and taking our chance.” 

“If we can only make our way to the sugar-loaf hill, which you 
can see from the top of the ridge there,” said one of the men from the 
brig, “we shall meet with Mark Brandon and two more, and then we 
may be able to have a try at the vessel again, and get clear off— who 
knows? ‘There may be luck for us, as well as another.” 

“J wish Mark Brandon was with us,” exclaimed several ; “ we want 
aleader; there’s nothing to be done witout a leader.” 

“Tf Mark was with us, he would soon hatch a scheme to outwit 
that young officer, there. Let us take our chance, and try to join 

_ him; we can but surrender at last.” 

“Hurrah, then! let us make a rush, and break through the sol- 
diers ;— if we can get into the bush, we shall be more of a match 
for’em. Now, then, all together!” 

- With a loud hurrah the prisoners fired a volley, and rushing for- 
ward, made their way through the soldiers, killing one, and wounding 
twomore. But they had received a deadly discharge from the few 
whose position in front enabled them to take aim with effect ; the sol- 
diers at the sides of the short crescent being prevented from firing, 
from the consideration that if they did, their balls were likely to take 
effect on their comrades opposite. Three of the prisoners fell on the 
beach ; but the main body effected their retreat over the brow of a 
low hill, hotly pursued by the soldiers, who were exasperated at the 
death of one of their comrades. Their escape, however, did not avail 
them long ; for as the country was nearly bare of trees in that direc- 
tion, they were exposed to the practised aim of the military. ‘Three 
‘More prisoners were the sufferers by this running fire, both parties 








. forward at their best speed. But the prisoners, who were 
Weary and footsore with their long and hurried journey from the camp, 
‘Were outstripped:on this occasion by the soldiers; and had not the 
latter been delayed in their pursuit by their occasional halts to reload, 
_&nd by the habit of military precision which caused them to keep 
_ together, they would soon have overtaken the runaways, and have 
_ Mought the matter to a sharp conclusion. As it was, the prisoners 
have succeeded in effecting their escape had not an unexpected 
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obstacle stopped their further progress. This was the inlet of the sea, 
branching out of D’ Entrecasteau’s channel. 

The ensign, at the instigation of the constable, had edged away to 
the left, by which manceuvre he forced the prisoners to continue their 
flight more towards the right, whither they were gradually propelled, 
till they were stopped by the broad part of the inlet in which the con- 
stable’s boat had taken shelter, and in which recess the ensign’s boat 
had afterwards joined the first pursuers. The prisoners saw the trap 
into which they had been driven too late ; they found themselves en- 
closed in the angle formed by the channel on the one side, and the inlet 
on the other; the soldiers’ line, which now advanced in order, forming 
the base of the triangle. Without giving them time to recover them- 
selves, the officer instantly summoned them a second time to surrender, 
and seeing that they turned round in an attitude of offence, he at 
once gave the word to fire. Three volleys from the military disabled 
fourteen of the runaways, and their number being now reduced to 
twelve, Trevor gave the word to charge, when the prisoners, be- 
wildered and panic-struck, allowed themselves to be taken without 
resistance. 

Being disarmed, and bound with their hands behind them, they 
were carefully secured on the spot; and as the number of wounded 
was too large to be transported to the bay, the officer despatched half 
a dozen of his men back to the boats at the bay with orders for the 
larger one of the two to be immediately brought round by the go- 
vernment sailors in order that the captured runaways might be trans- 
ported with as little delay as possible to Hobart Town, where the 
wounded could receive the necessary medical assistance, and the 
whole be dealt with according to law. On questioning the prisoners, 
he learnt from some of them who were now willing enough to make 
terms for themselves by any disclosures they could offer, that Mark 
Brandon was to meet them at the foot of the sugar-loaf hill, which 
they pointed out in the distance; and that the soldiers would be sure 
to find him there if they did their office warily, as Mark would have 
no suspicion of their having being set after him. This prompt be- 
trayal of their associates by the sneaks who trembled for their own 
skins, while it inspired the disgust with which it could not fail to 
strike an honest man’s heart, abated considerably the commiseration 
which the ensign, as a brave soldier, could not avoid feeling for the 

| — which he was compelled to inflict in the execution of his 
uty. | 
“The dirty scoundrels!” said the constable, “they would betray 
their own father, most of them, for a glass of rum! And this you 
see,” he said to the ensign, “is what enables us to keep them down; 
they can never trust one another; every rascal knows that his fellow- 
rascal would sell him if he had the opportunity. Do you know,” he 
continued, “I have my doubts about Mark having intended to join 
them again. If he wanted to join them, why didn’t he do so at once, and 
while there was a chance of their being able to resist us successfully ? 
That Mark Brandon is up to some dodge, depend on it : no doubt he 
set the ship on fire that we might busy ourselves about putting it 
out without going after him; and—the sugar-loaf hill? let me sce: 
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that lies to the north, and if Mark takes to the bush his game would 
be to go to the westward. By George, it looks very like it!” 

“ Looks very like what?” asked the ensign. 

“ Why, you see, dealing with Mark is like playing at all-fours, or 
cribbage, —or drafts, more like: it’s all a matter of circumventing ; 
but I’m up to his game; I’ve been after him before.” 

«And what is his game, as you call it, now ?” 

“ Look!” said the constable; “ here’s the north, and there’s the 
west. Now, if Mark wanted to draw you and your men away from 
himself, what could he do better than tell these poor devils that he 
would meet them at that hill yonder, and so egg ‘em on to fight their 
way there, and you after them, and that would leave the coast clear 
for himself ?” 

“ But there was the major’s party to watch him,” said the ensign, 
a flush coming over his face, as if struck with some sudden thought. 

“ He had provided against that by setting the ship on fire; and 
sailors would never leave their ship, he knew very well, at such a 
time, to go after all the bushrangers that ever went out.” 

“ You think then that this Mark Brandon, if he took to the bush, 
would go westward?” said the ensign, with much interest. 

“ To be sure he would! Why, he never would run into the lion’s 
mouth by going on the road back to camp; and he can’t go eastward, 
because there’s the broad channel between him and that side of the 
island. No; he has started off to the west, depend upon it, and he is 
going to try his chance in the bush, and that’s why he has allowed 
only two of his six men to be with him, because he knows that in the 
bush the great point is to avoid being tracked ;—besides, it’s easier 
to feed three than seven.” 

“ If he has gone westward,” said the ensign, meditatingly ..... 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ The place where the major left his daughters is on the west side 
of the bay ?” 

_ “ To be sure it is.” 

“ Do you think he would visit it?” 

_ “I don’t know,” said the constable; “it would be running a risk: 
to be sure there’s only that poor Mr. Silliman there. What have they 
got with them? any money, or watches, or trinkets? any thing valu- 
able that is easy to be carried?” 

_ “IT rather think the major said he had secured one or two bags of 
dollars; but there are the young ladies —of more consequence than 


money.” . 

ae T don’t know; women are all very well in their way, but they are 
re troublesome in the bush. I don’t think Mark would be 

i with them. He likes.a pretty gal, though, if all stories be 

‘true, and... .” 

' “Could you engage to take charge of these prisoners,” said the 

ensign, suddenly, “if I left you?” 

_ “Ay, ay: leave your sergeant here with his party, and I’ll engage 


to take 
ay a - 
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: care of them. We have’em now as safe as bricks. You are 
_ Being after Mark, then ?” 
oo 


“ I think that unless we take him we shall effect but half our ob- 
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ject. I will give instructions to the sergeant, and leave you in charge. 
The corporal and his two men will go with me.” 

‘“ Take care,” said the constable, as the ensign hastily took his 
departure, “that you don’t lose your way going back: a man’s easily 
lost in the bush, especially a new hand.” 

“ Now, corporal,” said Trevor, “we must put our best legs fore- 
most; our work is not half done yet. Are you in good marching 
order ?” 

The corporal answered for himself and his men gladly, preferring 
much the roving and exciting life of such expeditions to the dull 
monotony of barracks and daily drill; and full instructions having 
been left with the constable and the sergeant in anticipation of all 
accidents, Trevor set out on his way, his mind filled with the most 
lively apprehensions of alarm for the fate of Helen and her sister, 
should the bushranger take it into his head, for any purpose of plunder 
or violence, to visit the place of their retreat. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. SILLIMAN MAKES A DECLARATION. 


Tue sisters in the cave suffered the deepest anxiety during the events 
which have been related; but as their father and Mr. Trevor had 
exacted from them the promise that they would not on any account 
quit the protection of their covert, but wait with patience the issue of 
the conflict, they were precluded from attempting to ascertain what 
was going forward in the bay; and their ignorance of the posture of 
affairs between the bushrangers and their own friends added to the 
painfulness of their apprehensions. 

“Could not you climb that tree,” asked Louisa of Mr. Silliman, 
who was assiduously keeping guard at the entrance behind the bul- 
wark of dead timber, which had been erected for their defence, “and 
see what they are doing?” 

“T’ve had enough of climbing,” replied their sentinel, with a rue- 
ful countenance, at the remembrance of his reception by the opos- 
sums; “but to oblige you I would do it with pleasure, only, as I 
have been left here by the officer, as a sort of sentry, you see, Miss, 
I am doing military duty, as it were, and a soldier must not quit his 


“ I thought you prided yourself more on being a sailor,” said Louisa, 
with that sweet mais which the sex are always ready to exhibit when 
they = Pr ing to be done for them; “and sailors are always such 


“TI could climb,” replied Jeremiah, with enthusiasm, “any thing for 
you, Miss Louisa, if it was the biggest tree on all the island! But 


"Mr. Silliman is right,” said Helen; “he must not leave his post ; 
as age» gy fe -apthpmt but this state of uncertainty is 


reall I will try to ex the inside of the cave.” 
« Don't bs 80 foolish, Helcas* nid hee sister “it is too dark for 
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you to see where you are going; and perhaps there may be savage 
animals, or snakes, or something.” 

“Twill take care of myself; I cannot bear standing still, doing 
nothing ; perhaps this place has an outlet at the back.” 

Jeremiah and Louisa were left alone. 

Jerry’s heart had been excessively touched by the amiable manner 
in which the major’s youngest daughter had recently been pleased 
to address him ; and her preferring to remain with him to accom- 

ying her sister on her exploring expedition, seemed to him a favour- 
able sign. His heart beat with great bumps, and he experienced, as 
he afterwards described it, a feeling of alloverishness, which convinced 
him that it was to Louisa, and not to Helen, that his heart was entirely 
devoted ; a fact which he had doubted before, never having been able 
to make up his mind as to which of the lovely sisters he preferred. 
But his present symptoms decided him as to his predilection. Op- 
pressed, however, with the pleasing sensation, he heaved a prodigious 
sigh ! 

S What’s that?” said Louisa, ready to take alarm at the slightest 
sound, and coming closer to Jeremiah. Jeremiah’s heart beat quicker 
than ever! As he characteristically explained the emotion, “ it went 
up and down just like the steam-engine in the Margate packet! ” 

“Tt’s me!” said Jerry, pumping up another sigh, and looking at 
the young lady with eyes squeezed into the extremest point of ten- 
derness. 

“You, Mr. Silliman ? Heavens! what’s the matter?” 

“ Ah! Miss Louisa !” 

“ Are you in pain?” asked Louisa; for she was a kind and gentle 
girl, and she spoke with the sweetest commiseration. 

“Ah, Miss Louisa! the wounds which you have inflicted on.... 

“You mean the opossums?” said Louisa. 

“No, Miss; it is not the opossums. Sharp as their bites and 
scratches were, the wounds that I feel are sharper still! ” 

“ Good gracious! Mr. Silliman, what do you mean?” 

* Do you not feel,” said Jerry, “ the genial influence of this beau- 
tiful morning? The bright rays of the sun, and the notes of that 
melodious bird, which the ensign said was the native magpie, 
although for the life of me I can’t make out how that can be — but I 
suppose it is so.....” 

“T hear nothing at present,” replied Louisa, “ but the curious cry 
of the bird that Mr. Trevor calls the laughing jackass.” 

“Think only of the agreeables,” resumed Jerry. “I have been 
thinking how happy two people might live together, in a beautiful 
cave like this— loving one another ! and listening to the birds, and 
gazing at the cockatoos as they fly about! eating the wild fruits of 
the earth, and drinking the water from the spring .... all love!”.... 

“ What ! without any bottled porter, Mr. Silliman?” 

/ “All pee Mines, and a little bottled porter! This is a beautiful 
— Isn’t it 


”? 


__ “ You have not had a very beautiful reception in it,” observed 





A looking round for her sister, and rather desirous to avoid a 


declaration, which, with the instinctive prescience of her sex, she felt 
a2 
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was on the point of exploding; “it was hard to make your first 
acquaintance with the land, by being thrown into the sea by those 
wicked bushrangers !” 

“Tt was hard, that! but it was for the best; for my being chucked 
into the sea was the means of making known to the constables and 
soldiers that the bushrangers had got possession of the brig.” 

* Was not the coming to life again, after being drowned almost as 
you were, a very curious sensation ?” 

“ Not so curious as the sensation I now feel, Miss Louisa, nor 
nearly so delightful! I....” | 

“ Dear me! I should have thought it was rather a painful one! 
And did you not say,” she continued, wishing to force the conversa- 
tion from the point that Mr. Silliman was obviously seeking, “ that 
you were bitten by a great tarantula spider, as big as a cheeseplite ?” 

* It might have bitten me, perhaps, but I killed the nasty thing ;— 
but do you not think that two... .” 

“ And the scorpions! Didn’t they sting you?” 

* No; L escaped them; but I was very near sitting down on a whole 
nest of the little wretches. I was going to say, Miss Louisa... .” 

** How horrible it must have been when you found yourself again 
in the hands of that dreadful man !— Mark Brandon, isn’t he called ? 
and when the kangaroo had hold of you — gracious! were you not 
frightened ?” 

* A man, Miss Louisa, is not easily frightened,” said Jeremiah, 
assuming an heroic air. “ I was not aware that kangaroos have such 
long sharp claws, or I should have killed the plaguy beast at once.” 

“And when the bushranger put his pistol into your mouth — 
heavens! what a mercy it was that it didn’t go off! Were you not 
frightened then ?” 

“I was astonished, Miss, but not frightened. A man to whom 
lovely woman looks up as her protector,” said Jerry, putting his hand 
to his heart, “ must have courage. How could I ask you to depend 
on me, if... .” 

** But how did you feel when Mr. Northland caught hold of your 
leg? The mate said that you didn’t cry out, but stood as firm as — 
I forget what ....” 

“No, Miss Louisa, it does not become a man to cry out in danger 
like a woman : of course a woman cries out naturally when she is in 
a fright, because that is all she can do; but I fired off my musket, as 
was my duty, to give the alarm. But, dear Miss Louisa, this is 
— what T want to talk to you about. If you could see into my 

eart.... 

“OT have no doubt I should see a great many curious things! 
but I want you to tell me about the opossums... .” 

“ You would see in it your image,” continued the impassioned 
Jerry ; “and your beautiful face engraved....” . 

« me! that would be comparing it to a wooden one! But I 
wonder what is become of Helen?” 

“She is not wanted at this moment. She is very pretty ; but you, 
dear Miss Louisa,” said Jerry, growing dangerously energetic, “are 
prettier still! You are indeed! And I always thought so— all the 
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way out—though I never told you so! I never did, because I feared 
I should offend you... .” 

“ Where can Helen be ?— Helen!” 

“ Don’t call her, dear Miss Louisa; let me tell you how I... .” 

“Really, Mr. Silliman, I’m quite frightened that Helen does not 
come. I must go and see after her, while you keep watch here. 
Stay; look there! Is not that smoke rising, a long way off, over 
those low rocks?” 

“ What is the matter?” asked her sister, returning hastily from 
the interior of the cave. 

“The smoke, Helen! Do you see the smoke? there.... 

“T do; and, listen! Was not that the sound of muskets firing?” 
said Helen, excited. 

“The sound of firing,” said Louisa, trembling. 

“Yes, the sound of firing. There, again! I am sure it is; but it 
is a long way off : it comes from a point to the right of the smoke.” 

“Q Heavens !” exclaimed Louisa, “then they are fighting at 
this very moment, and dear papa perhaps is killed !” 

“T hope George will not be rash!” unconsciously uttered Helen. 

“Tt must be the boats attacking the brig,” said Mr. Silliman. 

“ What can the smoke mean?” said Helen, anxiously. 

“TI know that something dreadful is happening,” said the timid 
Louisa, bursting into tears, and sinking on to the log of a tree, which 
had been placed in the cave for their accommodation. 

“Go,” said Helen to Mr. Silliman, “and try to see what is 
going on.” 

“ But, Miss Helen,” he remonstrated, “remember that I promised 
not to leave my post.” 

“Then I will go myself,” said Helen. ‘“ Don’t be frightened, 
Louisa ; Mr. Silliman shall remain with you, and I will go to the 
edge of the bay, and try to find out what is going on. ‘There can be 
no doubt of our party getting the better ; but, perhaps.... But 
the shortest way is to go and see.” So saying, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Jerry, who was sorely perplexed between his notions 
of gallantry, which prompted him to accompany Helen, and his sense 
of duty, and his inclination also to remain with Louisa, the spirited 
girl issued forth from the cave with a ship’s cutlass in her hand, and 
was presently lost to their sight behind the rocks and bushes. 

“The smoke grows thicker, but the-firing is more faint,” observed 


” 


aT: 
*“T hope nothing will happen to Helen !” 

“There is no danger, Miss ; the bushrangers are far away, to judge 
from, the sounds; and they say there is no fear of meeting with 
natives in this part of the-island.” 

'“ But natives perhaps might come ?” 

“wish your sister had not gone,” said Jerry ; “but she will soon 
be back.” 

_ There was a pause in the conversation for some time. Lousia was 
-&nxious and nervous, and Jerry was endeavouring to contrive some 
“Means of renewing the declaration which the return of Helen had 
interrupted. 


es 
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“I wish you would have the kindness to stand up on these pieces 
of wood, and try if you can see Helen,” said Louisa. 

Jerry mounted on the wood. 

“T can’t see any thing of her,” he said. 

“ Don’t you think she has been gone longer than was necessary ?” 

“ She has been gone a little longer than I expected,” replied Jerry, 
doubtingly. 

“ Had you not better go and see after her?” said Louisa, anxiously, 

“ And leave you alone, Miss Louisa?” 

“If you wish to oblige me,” said Louisa, hesitating and crimsoning 
slightly, you will do what I wish.” 

“JT will go directly,” said Jerry, dismounting from the pile of 
timber. ‘“ But I don’t like to leave you alone.” 

“Tt will be only for a minute; just go to the other side of that 
rock, and look about you.” 

“T will run there and back, then, as fast as I can,” said Jerry. 
“Take this pistol; you are not afraid to fire off a pistol? See, 
it’s quite a little thing, compared to my musket ; and if you hear 
any sound to alarm you, let it off. Not that it will be necessary, for 
I shall not be away more than a minute or two, and you will scarcely 
lose sight of me all the time. Now Ill run as quick as I can; and 
when I come back, perhaps you will allow me to....” 

* Run—and run quick,” said Louisa. 

Jerry girded up his loins, and ran as quick as he could. 

Louisa remained at the entrance of the cave behind the wood- 
work for some time listening attentively, and straining her eyes to 
discover her sister or Mr. Silliman coming back; but to her surprise 
the latter did not return as she expected. She held her breath and 
listened, but she could hear nothing; and neither her sister nor Jerry 
came. She had her right arm extended, holding the pistol as far from 
her as possible, and in no inconsiderable fear lest it should go off, 
with a terrible shock, of its own head. In this posture she remained 
for many minutes, which seemed to be as many hours, waiting, and 
listening, and trembling with apprehension. She cast her eyes back 
into the interior of the cave; but on that side all was dark, and 
the obscurity of its uncertain recesses chilled and frightened her. 
She began to experience the fear which is apt to overtake the timid, 
and especially those of the gentler sex, when they find themselves 
alone and exposed to unknown danger. She tried to fire off the 
pistol; but in her state of alarm, not understanding how to set the 
lock, she pulled at the trigger with her soft and feeble finger in vain; 
and every now and then she endeavoured with anxious eyes to pene- 
trate the depths of the cavern, whose darkness filled her with vague 
fears of some native, or something on the point of emerging from its 
recesses. At last, her fear altogether mastering her, and feeling it 
less terrible to seek for her sister in the bush than remain where she 
was, with the courage of desperation she clambered over the fortifi- 
cation of logs, and with her pistol in her hand, which she feared alike 
to hold or to relinquish, she rushed towards the bay, in the direction 
taken by her sister. 


She looked around her, but she saw nothing. She listened, but 
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she could hear nothing. There was a high ridge of rocks between 
her and the bay: remembering that it had been planned that a party 
of soldiers should be stationed to the right, she ran forward in that 
direction. She wandered for some minutes, lost, and confused, and 
frightened at meeting with no one, when on a sudden a sight met her 
eyes which stopped the current of her blood, and froze her heart within 
her! She could not scream; she could not move! She sank down 
behind some rocks, and with eyes glazed with terror, stared through 
a cleft at the appalling scene before her! 


THE PRESS. 


For this great fact all men must now confess — 

A power exists which reigns supreme — THE Press! 
A power for ages to the world unknown: 

A tyrant now — to despotism grown — 

It swallows up all others in its own. — 

A wonderful embodiment of mind — 

Monstrous — intangible — and undefined : — 

A modern hydra — which, with countless heads, 

O’er the whole earth its voice in whirlwinds spreads ; 
Rousing men’s angry passions at its will : — 

Who shall foretell its course — for good or ill ? 


A Fragment. 








THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 


(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE J E—— A., ESQ.) 


THERE is one quasi-professional class, however, in whose favour 
the rule of a cessation of their occupation at, any period, either be- 
fore admission or call, seems to be tacitly abandoned. I now allude to 
that important body of individuals, in whose presence is lodged a 
silent power of control, equal, if not superior, to the highest author- 
ities of the realm, over every court and assembly from the House of 
Lords to a Police Office,—the Reporters of the Public Press. Of 
these I have known several who have been admitted and called, with- 
out a moment’s intermission of their active duties, nay, whose only 
means of reaching the Bar was derived from the remuneration received 
in their capacity as Reporters. In this situation a certain law adviser 
of the crown remained for some years, both as a student and a bar- 
rister, though he is foolish enough to repudiate his early connexion 
with the newspapers.* It will not require much research to discover 
the cause of this exemption from a scrutiny imposed on other appli- 
cants for admission tothe brotherhood. A contest between the Press 
and the Inns of Court is by no means desirable. For many years 
past, therefore, while Reporters have refrained from thrusting their 
occupation before the Benchers, and thus compelling the latter 
to notice them, they have been suffered to glide quietly along the road 
to legal rank and dignity. On one occasion only were they threatened 
with banishment from the legal forum, and, as the circumstances 
under which the attempt was made deserve a more than cursory 
allusion, I make no apology for stating them. 

In the month of February, 1810, the lawyers in the House of Com- 
mons were startled by a notice from Mr. Sheridan of the presentation 
of a petition, praying relief against an oppressive order of the 
“Council” (for so the Bench is there called) of Lincoln’s Inn, 
“ That no one who has written, for hire, in the Newspapers, shall be 
admitted to do ‘exercises’ to entitle him to be called to the Bar.” 
. This extraordinary specimen of aristocratical presumption, though 
including, in effect, all the working establishment of a journal, from 
the chief editors to the printer’s devils, was very well understood 
at the time, as my father has informed me, to be levelled principally 
against the Reporters. As it happened, a well-known Reporter in the 
Courts of Law and Parliament, named Farquharson, was the first to 
feel the weight of it. Applying to the steward of Lincoln’s Inn for 
the necessary forms, that ilom apprised him that by virtue of the 


* Many eminent lawyers are now acknowledged to have been reporters. Lord 


me ett the highest living he having been for many years employed by 
Mr. (or more correctly ) of the Morning Chronicle. — Ep. H. M. 
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above rule he could not be admitted for the purpose of being ulti- 
mately called to the “Bar.” In every respect, save being a Reporter, 
he was acknowledged to be eligible. The mere barren dignity of 
“membership” of the Inn was, however, left open to him. Declin- 
ing to assume a rank which, under the circumstances, would have 
been equivalent to a voluntary degradation, and without seeking ad- 
mission into another Inn of Court, Mr. Farquharson at once consulted 
Sheridan, and under his auspices presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, detailing the facts. This was done February 23, 1810, 
and the short but sharp and earnest debate which ensued on it, on the 
23d of March following, was well calculated to blanch the cheeks of 
the proudest of the illiberal and vainglorious parties to the order in 
question. Sheridan and Dr. Lawrence ably showed the inevitable 
results of such a rule from the operations of the past; when, had it 
been in force, many who, connected with newspapers, subsequently 
became ornaments to the profession, would have been unknown, while 
it tended to stigmatise eminent characters like Johnson and Burke. 
It was also publicly stated that of the Reporters then attending 
Parliament, eighteen, being I believe a majority of them, were 
actually graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, a circumstance demonstra- 
tive that the rule was operating not against the illiterate, but the 
educated. But the most effective, as the longest, speech of the 
evening, was that of Mr. Stephens, afterwards a Master in Chan- 
, and for thirty-five years a member of Lincoln’s Inn, whose 
manly, bold, and independent candour seems to have stopped, at 
once, every attempt either to retain or excuse the objectionable 
order. First drawing an affecting picture of a student of family 
and fortune, educated in the midst of comfort and plenty, early 
destined for the Bar, and pursuing his course to it under the most 
favourable circumstances, he supposed misfortune, beyond his power 
to control or avoid, suddenly clouding his prospects and depriving him 
of all the resources on which he depended for a successful career. 
While suffering under this calamity, he further supposed him to 
receive and accept an offer of employment for his talents, on a public 
journal, with a view to be thus enabled to maintain his position so 
far as to continue in the coursé marked out for him in happier 
days. He then showed him, while depending for his support on 
his situation as a Reporter, yet ready to perform all the prelimi- 
nary obligations required of him, applying for leave to go through 
the ceremony of “ exercises*,” and experiencing another heart-rend- 
ing disappointment, in a reply that he had disqualified himself to 
join the Bar, because — he had written — for hire, — for a newspaper. 
“But,” Mr..Stephens then added, “this case is not an imaginary 
one. It really did exist. All but the rejection, which did not take 
because no such rule as that in question had then been made. 

irty years ago it was the case of the individual who has now the 


_* The meaning of this term will be hereafter explained. 

_ + Mr. Stephens thus appears to have been one of our earliest parliamentary re- 
_ porters. There were persons living at this time who well recollected him “in the 
gallery.” He was also the author of a pamphlet, called “ War in Disguise, or, the 
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honour to address you. Many a time in yonder gallery have I noted 
down the speeches of the members of this honourable House. I had 
otherwise never been qualified to advocate in it the cause of those 
with whom I was once associated.” Then after mentioning the names 
of several other members of Parliament who had also been Reporters, 
he added, “ But if poverty, or humility of origin are to become re- 
proachful in the Inns of Court, many a proud escutcheon must be 
taken down.” 

I am informed by a gentleman who was present, that Mr. Stephens’ 
address occasioned an extraordinary sensation in the House. In vain 
the law officers* of the crown suggested that the judges were the 
proper authorities to decide on the matter of Mr. Farquharson’s com- 
plaint. They were compelled, at last, to pledge their influence 
towards the abrogation of the rule, and, on this assurance, the petition 
was withdrawn by consent. The obnoxious order was consequently 
repealed. Mr. Farquharson then, contented with his victory, declined 
contemptuously to be admitted. 

I should omit an interesting fact, if I failed to advert to the curious 
origin of this order. From the statement of Sir John Anstruther, a 
member and bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and the Solicitor-General, it 
appears that about three years previously, some barristers after dinner 
in their hall, having determined that the company of Reporters was 
derogatory to their “caste,” prepared a written resolution to this 
effect, which Nor immediately forwarded to the benchers, who had 
now retired to their private room. When I mention that the first 
signature to this resolution was that of Mr. Clifford, the celebrated 
leader in the O. P. or Old Price disturbances at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1809, there is some ground to presume that one of the 
party, at all events, was not actuated at this instant by sober reason ; 
and another argument that the evening was somewhat advanced may 
be found in the fact, that when the proposition reached the benchers’ 
room, it was received by four only of that body. Which of the four 
presided on the occasion of considering the resolution does not ap- 
pear. The Solicitor-General asserted that Lord Erskine was in the 
chair, and proposed an order in the terms of it; but that Noble Lord, 
on the following evening, from his place in the Upper House, un- 
equivocally declared that he was not only not present, but that he 
knew nothing of the order, of which, moreover, he disapproved. As 
I do not find that the learned law officer of the crown ever ventured 

his assertion, and as Lord Erskine’s public character for 

li well justifies us in crediting his counter-statement, we may 
) Rieheral himself was not one of 
the four benchers, he had, at least, received his information from some 
others whose recollections were rather obscured. Then, pursuing the 
natural train of reasoning arising from all these circumstances, we 
cannot avoid a strong suspicion, that when the order was proposed 


Frauds of the Neutral Flags,” which attracted much attention in 1807, when the 
assistance afforded to France by America under a neutral flag was in question. 
ie al Vieary Gibbs, Attorney-General, and Sir Thomas Plomer, Solicitor- 
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and made, both barristers and benchers were too much engaged to 
ive it due consideration. 
The other Inns do not appear to have ever adopted the order; but 
I have been informed that while the “'Temple” would give no opinion 
on it, Gray’s Inn met it at once with a decided negative. This I can 
readily believe, as Gray’s Inn has always been regarded as less ex- 
clusive than the others, though in one instance it was certainly found 
wanting in liberality. I allude to the case of Arthur Murphy, the 
dramatist, in which the question was mooted whether persons who 
had acted on the stage were fit to be members of an Inn of Court. 
Mr. Murphy having succeeded as a writer for the stage, was pro- 
bably possessed with an idea that he should be equally successful as 
an actor on it. Accordingly, in October, 1754, he made his first ap- 
~earance as Othello at Covent Garden Theatre, where he performed 
or a few nights. The next season witnessed a second attempt at 
Drury Lane, with as little success as on the first, and he then appears 
to have abandoned the sock and buskin, his aspirations in this respect 
being, no doubt, like those of the artist in Rasselas, a little beyond his 
wers of execution. In a short time, desirous of again appearing 
ore the public, though in another character, he applied to be ad- 
mitted as a student of the Inner Temple. The benchers of this Inn, 
however, considering that he had already “unlaced his reputation,” 
by his failure in one part, declined to afford him an opportunity of 
‘ appearing in that of advocate, and, therefore, refused his application, 
notwithstanding his assertions that his performances were the results 
only of a humour of the moment — that he was not paid for them — 
and that he never designed to pursue the avocation of an actor as a 
ession. Not satisfied with this judgment, he next applied to 
rays Inn; but the benchers were here equally inexorable as those 
of the Temple in regarding a stage-player as unfit for the Bar, al- 
though one of his Majesty’s servants, and, consequently, neither a 
Togue nor vagabond.* At Lincoln’s Inn he was more fortunate. 
Here he was not only admitted, but called through the influence, as 
stated by himself, of Lord Mansfield, who overruled so “ frivolous an 
Objection as that of having been on the stage.” f 
I have some doubts whether, in point of fact, Mr. Murphy was not 
admitted at Gray’s Inn, though he might have been refused a call 
there. He is reported to have asserted that he ventured on arresting 
the treasurer for his fees{; but these-would not have been required 
of him, had his admission been originally refused. Or, it is barely 
possible that he might have deposited them, under expectations of 
admission, which were not realised. At all events, the stage-player 


_* The performers at the theatres in Drury Lane and Covent Garden are thus 
styled, because they perform by virtue of Royal patents, while the actors at any 
, theatre, within twenty miles of London and Westminster, not similarly favoured or 

by the Lord Chamberlain, were considered “rogues and vagabonds,” as 
acting in disorderly houses within the statutes 10 G. 2; c. 28. s, 2, and 25 G. 2, 
©. 36. s. 2, the justices’ license being confined to singing and dancing. The 
curious on this point may consult the case of Parsons v. Chapman, Carrington and 

ne’s Reports, vol. iv. p. 33. 

¢ Stephens’ “ Life of Horne Tooke,” vol. ii. p. 15. ¢ Ibid, 
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was called, and thus we have a precedent for supposing, under the 
authority of Lord Mansfield too, that, if a person be tired of “ fretting 
his hour on the stage,” he may, on compliance with the rules ap- 
plicable to other classes, be allowed a chance of fretting in another 
sphere. 

P There is one class whose avocation, once followed, is declared to 
cause a perpetual disqualification for admittance, like that of the 
clergy. ‘This is composed of persons who have held the situations of 
clerks to barristers, conveyancers, special pleaders, or equity drafts- 
men, and actually received the perquisites of such service.* Let an 
individual have successfully emerged from any other lay employment, 
though the most humble, he may freely traverse the road to the high- 
est distinctions and dignities attainable by a lawyer ; but the clerk of 
a barrister, or other certificated practitioner of an Inn of Court, is 
as much forbidden the hope of reaching the level of his master as 
a Hindoo swineherd of becoming a priest. There is room to suspect, 
that this harsh provision has been evaded in one or two instances; 
but the mystery often attending the origin of fortunate barristers, 
who have risen from low beginnings, prevents our ascertaining whe- 
ther our suspicions be really well grounded. This regulation is said 
to be founded on a supposed impropriety of the servant ever meeting 
his master in the same circle. However little regarded in other walks 
of life, the Bar carefully repel it. The clerks and other servants of 
merchants, attorneys, tradesmen, &c., may meet ¢hetr masters in the 
sacred halls—these may salute each other — “da jungere dextrane ” 
— but the presence of barristers’ clerks is profanation. Their com- 
pany at a “ Bar mess” is spoken of as forming an intolerable incon- 
gruity, only to be contemplated to be guarded against. A barrister 
= no one else) would feel it difficult to reciprocate compliments and 
amiliarities over the bottle, in the Hall, with a man who, perhaps, 
but a few short years, in the memory of all, had received his gra- 
tuities, run his errands, and, it might have been, served as his groom, 
lacquey, or shoeblack, as well as clerk. Then, how could a former 
master call his quondam servant in court, “ My learned friend ?” 
Impossible! ‘Confusion worse confounded” could not equal that 
en follow the admission of such persons to the honour of 

e : 





ow the treasure 
ature’s germens tumbling al her, 
E’en till dusitetion sicken,” © er 
would afford only a faint comparison to it. 
As Iam ing m to unprofessional readers, it would be 
unfair to them to withhold any information by which they may form 


their opinion on the subject. I must apprise them, therefore, though 
a little in advance, that barristers, certified conveyancers, and equity 
draughtsmen, are not supposed to receive their briefs and fees directly 
from their clients, whom they see only under particular circum- 


* The son of a barrister’s clerk is not under the same ban as his father, as a pre- 
sent eminent Queen's Counsel can testify. 
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stances. The clerks are, or are supposed to be, the medium of all 
monetary and business arrangements. The result is, that while the 
acquaintance of the principal and client is confined to professional 
intercourse, the clerk and the client may, and often do, extend their 
intimacy, the former being thus oftener on better terms with the 
latter than the master. If, therefore, the clerk could reach the Bar, 
he might prove a formidable rival to him. This is the reason for his 
exclusion, suggested by those who forget the claim of the Bar to an 
elevation above the meanness and jealousy implied in it. For my own 
part, I will not assert 


That the probation bears no hinge, nor loop 
To hang a doubt on, 


but leave it to the reader’s judgment. 

From the period when the lesser ceased to prepare for the principal 
Inns to within a few years a liberal education seems to have been 
viewed as of minor consideration, in the admission to an Inn. The 
nature of the profession affords a presumption of its necessity, and the 
benchers have long ceased to make it a condition of membership. 
Latterly, however, the Inner Temple has instituted an examination 
into the classical attainments of every applicant, who is required to 
be proficient also in the general subjects of a superior education. The 
tendency of the order requiring this examination places its design 
beyond a doubt. If persevered in, the Inner Temple will become in- 
vidiously exclusive, while it remains unadopted by the other Inns ; 
and, if adopted by all, it will render an early preliminary (perhaps 
collegiate) course of study necessary for the Bar as for the professions 
of divinity and medicine. The ultimate result must be to limit ma- 
terially the number of applicants for admission, and thus to render 
legal preferments unattainable except by a class. The humble in- 
dividuals to whom the road is now open will then aspire in vain. 
The example of Scotland and the continental states * is certainly in 
favour of creating education as a standard of qualification for the 
Bar ; but the question whether it is advisable to follow them in Eng- 
land, at the present day, and in the present condition of society, 
admits of many arguments into which it is not my intention to enter, 
as beside my purpose. 

Whether a person who has been a bankrupt, or has taken the be- 
nefit of the Insolvent Acts, will be admitted, is a very doubtful 
question. In a caseft to which I-shall hereafter allude, two persons 
are referred to, though not specifically, as having been called under 
the circumstances, but I do not know that the question has arisen in 
regard to admission. 


_ * In Scotland two years’ attendance at a university is required before an indivi- 
dual can become even a writer to the signet, much less an advocate. In France 
the degree of “licentiate at law ” must first be attained, after three years’ study in 
“law faculty,” and a similar preliminary study is required in Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, and, as far as I can learn, in all the other states of Europe. Even 
the United States, the offspring of England, have deserted our customs in favour of 
preparatory studies. 

T Rex v. Benchers of Gray’s Inn, 21st April, 1780, 1 Doyle’s Reports, 353. 
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The power of the benchers over the admissions has been declared 
absolute and uncontrollable. ‘The candidate may deservedly bear an 
unexceptionably moral character, and not be engaged in any occu- 

tion incompatible with the rank that he seeks to acquire: his qua- 

ifications may not be less than others who are pressing before hin, 

but the benchers may yet pronounce a hostile decree, without assign- 
ing a reason for it ; and the justice of that decree cannot be contro- 
verted by any tribunal whatever, not even by the judges of the 
superior courts, to whom, as visitors, an appeal is open when a call is 
refused. Such was expressed to be the “negation of law,” to use a 
phrase of Jeremy Bentham, in the case of Mr. Wooler. 

This individual, as some of my ancient readers may recollect, was 
in early life a compositor. During the tumultuous period that marked 
the declining years of George the Third, and the earlier years of his 
son’s reign, Mr. Wooler was a conspicuous advocate in the popular 
cause, and in this character it is acknowledged he displayed talents 
and acquirements of no common order, even in a rank superior to his 
own. He was an ardent attendant at the various debating societies 
of the time, and, in addition to thus publicly avowing his principles, 
he sought to promulgate them by a periodical publication, edited by 
hi , called the “ Black Dwarf,” in which he attacked the govern- 
ment and its supporters. Some numbers of this paper are remarkable 
for a feat, which had only once before been successfully attempted.* 
Mr. Wooler’s articles were “set up,” as the printers say, in type, 
without any manuscript, the author being his own compositor, and 
composing in both senses, at the same time. By these means, unfor- 
tunately for himself in one respect, he became a sufficiently notorious 
public character, as a leader of the party denominated Radicals. At 
length, acting on the suggestions of some professed friends, having 
meanwhile retired into quiet life, he determined on seeking his for- 
tune at the Bar, at which more than one of those who had distin- 
guished themselves as the principal speakers at debating clubs, and 
not improbably for hire, were now practising with success.f He ac- 
cordingly applied for admission as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, in 
Michaelmas term, 1824, That his application was not regarded as 
that of an ordinary individual may be naturally inferred from the fact, 
that the benchers postponed their decision on it until Hilary term, 
January ——— (a circumstance which also bespeaks uncertainty and 
division of opinion), when the steward informed him of the rejection 
of his a plication. As the list of benchers contains the names of 
Lord Sidmouth, Lord Bexley, Charles Bathurst, Manners Sutton, 
and of others, members and connections of the government which he 
had stigmatised, on the one hand, and Jeremy Bentham, and others of 


* Mr. Tytler, brother of the well-known Dr, Tytler of Edinburgh, and compiler 
of the first edition of the “ British Encyclopedia,” published a volume called “ Un- 
written Essays,” embracing observations on natural and revealed religion, without a 
note or manuseript, composing them in type as the ideas occurred to his mind. 
And this volume is the more remarkable, because the author, unlike Wooler, was 
not bred a printer, but a scholar only. 

t A cousin of Mr. Baron Garrow told me that his success at the Old Bailey was 
owing to his contracted at the Coachmakers’ Hall, and other noted 
assemblies of the same date. But he did not publish a “ Black Dwarf.” 
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«the adverse faction,” on the other, we may presume, not only that 
the resolution to reject was not unanimously carried, but that it was 
the result of party feeling, rather than of any objection to the private 
character of Mr. Wooler, which I have always understood to be be- 

ond dispute. His next step was, the transmission of a petition to 
the benchers, praying to be heard in his own behalf, and to be 
informed of the reasons of his rejection; but this petition was not 
even acknowledged. He then addressed the judges ; but was answered 
by letter from the clerk of the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
that they had no power to interfere in the matter. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Wooler was advised to apply to the 
Queen’s Bench for a rule, directed to the treasurer and benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to show cause why a mandamus should not issue, com- 
manding them to admit him a member of that Inn, with a view to 
qualifying himself to be ‘called to the Bar. He moved the Court 
accordingly in person, on the 26th November, 1825, his address being 
more like that of a practising barrister than of one seeking to be in- 
itiated ; at least, in my opinion. It was characterised throughout by 
great fluency of language and power of argument. His effort, how- 
ever, was in vain. A few moments sufficed for deliberation, ere the 
Court declared that it had no authority over the Inns of Court, as 
these were mere voluntary bodies, not liable to any foreign juris- 
diction in respect of persons not actually members, or having an 
inchoate right of admission, and then only to the Judges as visitors.* 

It is, no doubt, presumptuous in a stuff-gownsman to distrust the 
judgment of his seniors, but I cannot help thinking that the Judges 
wronged themselves, when they confined their authority to the calls. 
I can see that such a decision extricated them from a difficulty, but I 
discover no solid foundation for it. If the privilege which the Inns 
of Court enjoy of calling persons to the Bar is “no more,” as was 
observed by the Court in the above case, than “a permission given to 
them by the Judges ” — that is, a mere delegated power — surely the 
principals can control the agents, throughout the full extent of their 
subordinate authority ? If they can control at the end, cannot they 
control them at the beginning? What said the Court? “If, indeed, 
the benchers of these societies should carry the system of exclusion 
to such an extent, that the. number of persons called to the Bar would 
be too limited to transact the public business with convenience, it was 
possible that the Judges might then interfere, and compel them to 
call more persons to the degree of barrister.” But, as the call im- 
oe admission; it follows; in the opinion of the four Judges 
out of twelve) who formed the Court, that, as visitors, they could 
compel the benchers to admit more persons. If, then, they have ju- 
risdiction in an extreme case, can it be possible they do not possess it 
in an ordinary one? Does not a conclusion to the contrary, with all 
humility be it asked, look very like a reductio ad absurdum? For 

ireason, though I have stated the authority of the benchers as to 
admission to be absolute, because it has been so decided, I humbly 
Conceive that the decision is open to question, should the Judges be 


_* The refusal of the benchers to admit Mr. Wooler excited much comment at 


apd and a good deal was promised to be done to compensate him on account 
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ever required to consider it. At all events, Mr. Wooler’s case is a 
lesson to-all young men coming to the Bar, not to become political 
adventurers until they have made their “calling sure ;” though I 
sincerely believe, at the present day the benchers would regard only 
the moral fitness of the applicant for admission, and not his political 
conduct. 

If a person be refused admission into one Inn, a note of the 
rejection is immediately transmitted to the others, pursuant to 
a rule that no person be admitted of one Inn who is rejected by 
another.* 

Having thus alluded to the circumstances affecting the propriety of 
the admission, I will now suppose the applicant to be sans peur et sans 
reproche, and, consequently, fully qualified to enter on his noviciate, 
The selection of the Inn for this purpose depends entirely upon himself. 
As regards rank, all are equal ; and the members of one has no superior 
professional advantages over those of another. A slight prestige, 
perhaps, prevails in favour of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temples, but it 
is perfectly delusive. Those to whom facility of admission, of keeping 
terms, or a small difference in the expenses of admission and the 
annual dues are objects of consideration, usually give the preference 
to Gray’s Inn, which is certainly less expensive and troublesome than 
any other. But every Inn is now governed by the same general prin- 
ciples, although they differ in their practice.t As, however, I have 
not constituted myself a mere “ Law Student’s Guide,” I shall refer 
the reader to the work bearing that name, and the respective 
stewards for precise information upon these points. 

Whichever Inn be selected, the applicant must obtain a printed 
form from the steward, which he is required to fill up with a state- 
ment of his name, residence, and condition in life, and, usually, the 
name and occupation of his father, aud such other particulars as may 
be required to show that he is a proper person to be admitted. This 
form is transmitted to the bencher acting as treasurer for the current 
year, who, if satisfied, will issue his fiat accordingly. The party 
must next enter into a bond with sureties for the payment of his 
annual dues; pay about 30/. for fees and expenses, and then the desired 
certificate of studentship will be handed to him. 

The student may consult his own convenience as to the period at 
which he will commence keeping terms, or “ enter into commons,” as 
it is sometimes termed, but he will not be allowed to do so unless he 
be sixteen years of age at least{, and have previously deposited one 
hundred pounds with the steward.§ As graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Dublin Universities of two years’ standing, however, 


* This rule was made subsequently to the case of Arthur Murphy, I believe a 

few afterwards, as at the period when that occurred the Inns had no uniform 
Se no hee have. 

+ Some of these variances will appear as I proceed. 

; ery ary epee eae dmgram grey I know a gentleman, 
a retired who entered his son — then two years old — to secure the rights 
of seniority to I am doubtful, however, how far the same liberty would be 
extended to a humbler individual than the one to whom I allude. In fact he hinted 


as 
§ It has been said, certainly, that this deposit is only meant as a test of the party’s 
means, but surely the preliminary inquiry should be sufficient on this point. 
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are exempted from making this deposit, speciali gratia, it constitutes 
a glaringly invidious distinction between a small portion,‘ and the 
large majority of the population, which is aggravated by the reason 
alleged for requiring it, namely, as a security for the payment of the 
commons. But this implied insinuation against the honesty of those 
who do not happen to belong to these Protestant Universities looks 
so like an acknowledgment that«the benchers are capable of admitting 
dishonest people, that I wonder they have not long since removed 
what is in fact a reproach against themselves.* 

Since Michaelmas Term, 1835, however, the Inner Temple and 
Gray’s Inn have placed all sects on a level, by requiring every person 
to deposit the above amount, whether graduate or not; the Middle 
Temple followed next, but Lincoln’s Inn retains the regulation. It is 

ble, however, that this exception, emanating, no doubt, from the 
religious rancour of former years, will soon, like many others, be a 
mere record of expired prejudices. | 
_ Another small class of students, forming -a perfect solecism in the 
system of the Inns of Court, is also exempt from this deposit. They 
are known as “ Tancred’s Students{,” and belong only to Lincoln’s 
Inn, under a will of Christopher Tancred of Whixley, in Yorkshire, 
who died in 1754, leaving considerable property to trustees for the 
education of twelve poor gentlemen, eight in divinity and physic, at 
Cambridge, and four in the Common Law at Lincoln’s Inn, the trea- 
surer of which is appointed one of the trustees. ‘To be eligible as a 
student on this foundation, the candidate must be a native of Great 
Britain, a member of the Established Church, at least sixteen years of 
— in such humble circumstances as to be unable to obtain the 
ucation directed in the will, without the assistance of the charity ; 
all which facts must be stated in a petition to the trustees, accom- 
panied by a certificate of his nativity, religion, and baptism, by the 
minister of the parish in which he was born. The election is made 
the trustees in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, as a vacancy occurs, and the 
or’ individual is entitled to an annuity of fifty pounds, from the 
time of his election until three years after he is called to the Bar: in 
return, he must deliver a Latin oration in yearly rotation, upon the 
8 of the charity, in the hall of the Inn. 
» The initiatory process completed, we will now follow the new-made 
mdent to the hall, where punctual attendance at dinners there pre- 
_ temibed for him, according to the ritual of each Inn, is an essential 
Fequisite for the degree of Barrister-at-Law, Entering the vestibule, 
he is clad in a black gown (one of a stock preserved, perhaps, through 
ages for the purpose), by the porter of the Inn, or his representative, 


.” It is said that Sir Frederick Pollock moved its repeal at the Inner Temple 
Law Ma vol, xiii, p. 535.). I believe this report, because I know,him to be 
liberal, kind-hearted man, notwithstanding his politics. Few persons sus- 
how much we owe to him for preserving us from the efforts made by gloomy 
aticism a few years since to deprive us of all enjoyment on Sundays. 
=F Conside the presumptions, as I have already explained them, that students 
me n in humble circumstances, this charity is certainly a solecism, as I have 
4 it, though I am very far from objecting to it. I may remark, for the credit 
that, during the long time I have known the Bar, I never knew an 
pointed at or even named as a “ Tancred’s student,” 
R, 1845. — No, Il, VOL, IV. R 
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to whom a gratuity of one shilling is payable for its use in every 
term. Without this gown he will not be allowed to dine, so strict is 
the adherence to some, if not all the ancient forms. ‘The steward, or 
other officer of the society will next record his presence, and then he 
may take his seat at one of the tables provided for those of his class, 
The regular order of dining is that of seniority, according to the date 
of admission; but the rulé on this point is seldom enforced. 

Why “ Dining in the Hall” should have been retained, while other 
and more useful ceremonies have been suffered to fall into desuetude, 
is an interesting question for the curious. The cessation of legal 
tuition — the neglect to provide for a course of study by the Inns of 
Court, have been attributed by an eminent writer to the progress of 
luxury, producing idleness and dissipation both in teachers and 
scholars, and the profits of practice alluring men of abilities from the 
less distinguished employment of instruction. I have some doubts of 
the validity of this reason, which are strengthened by the successful 
establishment of Law professorships in the two colleges of the London 
University, where talent of no mean order is engaged “ in communi- 
eating the principles of the science” to pupils. Deficiency of funds 
cannot be alleged, for the Inns are actually plethoric with wealth, 
which they can scarcely contrive to dissipate*, and which is yet daily 
increasing. A dearth of able instructors cannot be predicted, for no 
experiment has yet tested the fact, and I am well persuaded that men 
of competent abilities and acquirements would be found to accept the 
honourable post of teachers, as readily as Blackstone accepted that of 
Viverian professor, at Oxford. 

When I dine in my hall every term, and survey the groups below 
me, both students and barristers, I feel humbled at the singular means 
allotted to them by which to rise to my station. ‘The mark of intel- 
lect is nowhere perceptible. ‘They are mere animals, with superior 
powers of taste and gratification. They must partake of made dishes 
and strong liquors ere they’ can be qualified to enter the higher 
branch of a profession, while a five years’ apprenticeship is required 
for the lower one. Surely the real dignity of the former is not con- 
sulted by the present course of qualifying forthe Bar. My remarks 
may seem too strong to some, perhaps be unpalatable to others, but 1 

e them with the sincerest desire to see the Inns of Court assume 
the station to which they are entitled. Eating and drinking answers 
no purpose that would not be'as easily and more honourably attained 
by a series of lectures on that law, the interpreters of which are 
created by them, Iam no enemy to social and convivial meetings, 
but to make them conditions of rank appears to me humiliating to 


every member of the Inns whose halls are thus made to remind us 





rather of Odin’s palate of Valhalla, thah ‘an assembly of students on 
their course to an honourable profession.” However, such is the mode, 
and as such I have to describe it.’ - 
Perse ix eit? ‘ 
* Witness the proposed new hall in Lincoln’s Inn, and the library of Gray’s Inn. 
The contract price for only building the former is 75,0001, while ee total cost will 


bly exceed 100,000%.) For the latter 40,000. is intended to be expended ! 


ee ee ‘fabric now aa wilk — any doubt on this 
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“RAMBLES THROUGH BOHEMIAN VILLAGES. 
| BY A WANDERER. 


It is the Countess Hann-Haun, I believe, who says, in one of her 
many published “ Travels,” that Bohemia is a melancholy, colourless, 
and uncomfortable land. The far-travelled Countess asserts much 
that shé does not give herself the trouble to prove. She is one of 
those who satisfy themselves by gliding along the surface of things, 
and who have no object in going deeper. She puts to paper that 
which run3 first to her pen; and, indeed, cannot be blamed for so 
doing; since her aim is, in the first place, to amuse and please herself, 
and in the next to amuse and entertain others. In respect of Bohe- 
mia; her ladyship has committed a grievouserror. All that she knows 
of Bohemia is that portion of it that lies behind Prague, looking to 
Crenna,—a very small portion of the kingdom, and certainly not the 
most attractive. ‘The Countess may certainly lose ‘sight of colourless 
Bohemia by journeying eastwards, where she shall receive wholesome 
counsel for the future from the variegated and glowing scenery that 
must:inevitably enchant a spirit so enthusiastic as her own. 

What pen shall faithfully describe the gorgeous forest-land, the 
deep and stilly vales and hollows, the mountain views, the innumer- 
able and towering hills, the marvellous and fairy hues in which the 
landscape glows at the hour of sunset! In the hot South—in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece—colours may be warmer and more intense: it is 
oe for them to be more ethereal and softer, more touching, 

i (dare I say it ?) more elegiac. And then the autumnal tints that 

on’ the foliage, — deep red and orange glittering through the 
sky pine and fir, like some mysterious fire streaming over the 
thountains. Is there a landscape-painter devoted to his art, and eager 
to associate her with fresh and undiscovered beauty, let him come 
ither-and take delight in the wild but incomparable bed of the foam- 
mg Iser. He shall do himself some service, but the world more; and 
by shall reward him better than the poor author who Iacks the ability 
| ta true and satisfying picture of this romantic and sublimest 
portion of neglected Bohemia. - — + 
* We proceeded on our way, with the true Bohemian step, that is to 
ay, ing rather than walking, still ascending and descending, 
‘ROW amongst scattered groups of houses, now through villages with 
Saurches and chapels, across small bridges and wooden pathways, by 
ashing saw-mills, by fulling and glass-cutting mills, until we reached 
’ sep hen’s height. The sun was hastening to his repose, but illu- 
Mitating the widely extending prospect before quitting the’ scene 
urely. Before us, covered ‘with a light blue mantle, rose the lofty 
“Sene of Jeschken ; at a lesser distance, in part dark violet, in part 
“@eep black, was an irregular hilly district, whose countless points of 
“MRO sparkled like stecl in the sunshine, In the valleys, night had 
R 2 
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already appeared, attended by white streaks of vapour, that represented 
spirits. The view was grand and most peculiar; so strange, so chaotic 
and primeval, that we were both suddenly impressed with the deepest 
awe. We stood in the heart of the Bohemian villages. All that re- 
ceived light above us at the mountain edge, all that steamed beneath 
our feet in the gloomy valleys, were genuine Bohemian villages, 
attractive yet repulsive, uncanny-looking, yet most alluring. 

Upon a small ridge of the hill stood, as usual, a custom-house. An 
old Bohemian, with a manly and open countenance advanced towards 
us, whilst we were still revelling in the beauty of the landscape. 

“ Does the path lead to Tiefenbach?” we asked the official. 

“ At your service,” he answered, in a friendly tone. “ Whence 
come you ?” 

We named Neuwald. 

“ Ah! Been to see the glass-works! A splendid sight ! ” 

We agreed with the officer of police, and then inquired how long 
it would take us to reach Tiefenbach. : 

“ Ah, you see,” replied our new acquaintance, “that just depends 
upon yourselves. Put a brisk foot forwards, and in a good hour you 
are in Tiefenbach. If you saunter like a fine gentleman, it shall 
take you full two.” 

We thanked the man for his civility and information, and were 
already a step or two forwards in our deep descent. 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen,” began the custom-house officer anew; 
* you are no subjects of the Emperor ?” 

“Tam a Saxon,” said my German companion. 

“ Ask your pardon a thousand times, gentlemen !” exclaimed thie 
speaker, taking off his hat. ‘Saxony must be a fine country, and so 
free too! Are you going much further into the kingdom ?” 

* Possibly.” 

“Pleasant journey, gentlemen, and good quarters! But stay a 
moment. If you have a mind to lodge well, and to quaff a pitcher of 
good Austrian, go on, it may be a mile further to the fir-wood, where 
you shall see the sign of the Paddle-staff. Ill warrant you'll find 
quality company at the Paddle-staff, and first-rate people from the 
great, spinning-mills, Pleasant journey, gentlemen. God be with 

u 


The instructions of a Bohemian official may be relied upon. We 
resolved at once, in spite of the distance, and the rugged road which 
we were sure awaited us, to trudge on to the fir-wood, and to resign 
ourselves to the good ares of the Paddle-staff. We rather leaped 
than walked into the wild but in many parts richly cultivated valley 
of the black Desse. 

Meanwhile night came on; the stars shone brightly, but the air 
was very cold. mountains, strewn with grotesque groupings of 
rock, with their numerous side valleys, stepped forth in dusky softness 
from the moving op tp of the night. We could only, alas! guess 
at the loveliness of | endless ; but we were soon amply in- 
demnified ~ the singular view of Tiefenbach, that most busy of 


The Bohemian is called lazy, and the charge that is brought against 
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him is not wholly without foundation. It is true that he quietly lets 
things come to him; but once engaged in the practice of an art, and 
there is no one who shall outstrip him in the prosecution of it. Like 
all Sclavonians, he possesses an extraordinary talent of imitation, 
and a quick eye for artifices, which he knows how to exercise for his 
advantage. Manufactories, although less numerous and extended 
than in Saxony, have still secured a firm footing in Bohemia ; and 
the land itself, rich in its powerful and many mountain streams, is 
favourable to the establishment of great works which require the 
energy of the watery element to give them activity. ‘The Bohemian 
avails himself of the aid of the harmless water rather than of the 
costly steam-engine; and hence it is that one perceives, in most of 
the valleys watered by brooks and streams, high, many-floored manu- 
factories, in which such an occupation as cotton-spinning and cloth- 
shearing are most industriously pursued. 

The magnificent valley of the Desse with its rapid waters, seem 
created for the establishment of such factories ; and the Bohemian, 
who is ever a speculating character when once roused, has not been 
slow to perceive and use his opportunity. We counted not fewer 
than six considerable establishments which already in the distance, 
‘looked out unto the dark night, like fairy palaces built in the air, in 
which elves and fairies and the spirits of the mountain are wont to 
hold their nightly festivals. 

After a long and fatiguing march, the narrow valley was suddenly 
closed by a colossal edifice, ornamented with a tower. The red light 
which streamed from its side wing explained its destination, although 
at first we were held in doubt respecting it, by a shrill and, at a dis- 
tance, melodious tone, which issued, we thought, from the building. 
Upon our nearer approach the sound degenerated into a noise caused 
-by the quick revolutions of a gigantic iron wheel. The street, here 
Assuming the shape of a bad highway, curved into a kind of side 
valley, from which there poured a quick and vigorous rivulet. 

_ Houses lay on all sides, and further away, towards the closing moun- 
_ tains, were more and less clear points of light. Every thing an- 
\Nounced the presence and activity of human beings. From a large 
‘stone building issued the hollow buzz of many voices ; two or three 
horses were satisfying their hunger from a manger, close to 
Which stood a jolly-looking fellow smoking his wooden pipe. We 
had arrived, without hurt or accident, at the Paddle-staff: 






_ The inn was crowded with guests—a confusion of all sorts of 
People, It is true there were few of what is generally called genbig 
tere, Half-civilised factory men or secretaries (as I heard some of 

hem called), or whatever else they might be, made a great noise, and 
Seemed to be the spokesmen for the rest. In one corner of the room 
&few Bohemian boors were taking their pleasure out of a drunken 
. 2r—a perfect model for Caliban — whose wits were running 
e and profane ribaldry. The whole company smoked so 
y, that upon our entrance we could at first distinguish only a 
human figures, moving through the grey atmosphere, in 

b the tallow candles burned with a very sickly light. 
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The belated guests caused a slight interruption to the hubbub. A 
man, whom we accounted our host, stepped up to us with many pro- 
found bows, kicked out his hind leg, and asked our pleasure. At the 
moment every one was silent but the besotted butcher, every eye was 
turned towards us, measuring us from head to foot, and seemingly 
with the greatest curiosity. The landlord made another low bow, and 
again asked our pleasure. My companion looked at me smilingly, as 
I regarded our host with suspicion. 

“Why do we cause this sudden silence?” I half whispered in 
English. 

“Pll wager you a hundred pounds,” replied my friend, in the same 
tone, “that they mistake us.” 

“We shall see,” said I, turning to the landlord, whose gaze was 
fixed upon me with the greatest interest. ‘“ Well,” I continued, ad- 
dressing the master of the house, “our pleasure is to have as good a 
supper as you can put before us, a generous glass of beer, and then a 
wholesome bed to pass the night on.” 

A scrape of the foot and a sly laugh was the acquiescing answer ; 
but this was quickly accompanied by the following words : 

“ Ah, sir, you are a great wag. You come a great way, sir, don’t 

ou?” . 

t “Yes; tolerably far: but now, sir host, as you have heard our 
pleasure, as sare as you can, attend to it.” 

“ Now, don’t take it rude of me, sir ; but tell me honestly, are you 
not a wedding bidder ?” 

“A what!” I exclaimed, laughing aloud, until the landlord him- 
self was obliged to join in, and, with him, all the previously silent 
guests. “A wedding bidder!” The landlord read in my astonished 
face the mistake he had committed. He held his peace with the best 
grace he could command, and conducted us immediately with many 
apologies to a corner of the room where stood an unoccupied table. In 

-another minute or two he placed fresh lights before us. 

* But tell me, sir,” he said, in a voice which could not be heard by 
any but those to whom it was addressed, “if you are no wedding 
bidder, why do re go dressed as one ?” 

“How 80?” I asked the man, puzzled to know to which portion of 
my attire he referred. The landlord laughed, and pointed to my 

reast. 

“ Ah!” said he, “what means that little fir-branch ?” and he 
winked his eye knowingly at the same time, His hand touched a 
small branch of a tree, which, on account of its singularity, J had 
broken off on eyo: and had stuck into my coat for want of a 
better place. pon explaining the history of the branch amidst 
renewed laughter, I learned from our ‘honest landlord that it is 
the custom, oe mountain valleys, for the man who bids the 
wedding ‘to a marriage to wear his breast a n fir- 
sprig, wie $6 otilly- wou round with a red fillet of silk. The 
latter, in our case, was indeed wanting ; but the landlord concluded, 
from its absence, that we had come from*remote parts, where the 
After this sable interlude we had no cause to complain of our 
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host. He answered our questions with the utmost readiness and 

will, and was full of praise of the great spinning manufactury 
at which we had arrived, and which he boasted had not its equal in 
the world. 

“Tt is a pity,” said he, “that you had not come a. quarter of an 
hour sooner. The Baron was here, who lives above in yonder fine 
house, and he would have been glad to show the gentlemen over the 
factory as early as they pleased to-morrow morning. But I dare say 
we can manage it now. If you have a mind to it, I will send your 
names to the Baron. Oh, he is a splendid fellow! Kind-hearted 
and good —a true-born nobleman!” — 

Our time, or rather that of my travelling companion, was scantily 
measured out; but water-wheels were nodding, spindles and cylinders 
were whipping ; a large and crowded factory —a small world, in the 
contemplation of which both of us took delight, stood before us, and 
we formed our determination. Meanwhile the landlord had covered 
the table. A stout Bohemian girl, with a dark countenance, and 
raven black hair, with a black velvet band and golden medal about 
her robust neck, approached us with highly seasoned dishes — just as 
the Bohemian loves to eat them — and wished us, in a friendly voice, 
*a good appetite ” for our luxurious repast. 

Every thing was thoroughly Bohemian, — the apartment, the 
doings, the people, and, most of all, our night quarters, of which more 
anon. Outside the house, nationality was as distinctly impressed. 
Notes from a violin came across the rapid stream, to which a clear 
voice sung some bold Bohemian ballad. Nothing was wanting to 
complete a picture as novel to me as it was original and picturesque. 
Of ‘the company present, many listened to fearful tales of robberies 
and murders which had come to pass in the neighbourhood a short 
time before. One read aloud the life and adventures of a six-fold 
murderer, (written in prose and verse,) who had been hanged two 
days before. The whole scene would have afforded no little enjoyment, 
had it not been for the overpowering tobacco-smoke, and the unbear- 
able drunken butcher, who tumbled about the room like an animated 
beer barrel, and would get into conversation with every body. To 
escape this gentleman’s civilities we were at length compelled to visit 
our sleeping-room. A pretty bedchamber, with a charming prospect 
towards the vale of Desse, was assigned to us; not, however, without 
the intimation given, as a matter of course, that we should find in it a 
third companion for the night. It is not generally known, perhaps, 
that in the villages and towns of-Bohemia,-people of both sexes sleep 
‘unconcernedly in the same room, whether it be a large saloon or the 
smallest chamber. I mentioned the custom to a German friend with 
Some expressions of surprise. ‘ Why should it not be so?” was his 
Teply. “Have we not myriads of priests, and confessionals in super- 
abundance ?\ How should the former be paid, and the latter filled, if 
there were not a great deal to confess and much to absolve? Could 
our numerous clergy look so cheerful and contented with less sin and 
_Fepentance?” The words were somewhat harsh, but I must confess 
! ‘that I have oftener than once heard the clergy of Bohemia openly 
Aeused of being the originators of this national but unseemly custom, 

R 4 
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We were obliged to reconcile ourselves to a practice which prevailed 
wherever we travelled in Bohemia (except in Prague and the watering- 
places), and we made no opposition on the occasion of which I speak. 
As it happened, however, our companion for this time was a gentleman, 
and not a lady. 

About midnizht we were disturbed by the shrill tones of a bell. It 
was the signal for changing hands in the manufactory. Those who 
laboured up to midnight were relieved by others who quitted their 
beds at the same hour. Modern competition and speculation do not 
allow one minute to be lost, but compel their. tributaries to unin- 
terrupted villanage. Shortly after the bell had given its last sound, 
the door of the bedroom creaked, and our promised companion sought 
his pillow with a heavy sigh. 

The bright and early morning presented to us a new guest in these 
mountain regions—winter. Mountain and valley were covered with 
a glittering network of frost,—the water-troughs and the very 
windows were frozen. ‘The pure serene air, however, promised us a 
fine day, and enabled us to take no thought of the suspicious 
appearances on the small glass- panes. 

“T tell you what,” said my companion, putting his nose out of hed, 
“it is absurd to think. of sending to the Baron. You won't 
catch him leaving his snug box up there to walk us over the factory 
this cold morning. Let us take our luck, and go to the factory alone. 
They'll never think of refusing us admittance, especially if you stand 
foremost, for you look like a personage of distinction.” 

“Or a wedding bidder,” added I, interrupting him. “Do as you 
will, but let us lose no time.” 

My friend was right. We were received politely at the factory. 
The secretary, who was already in attendance, sent our names up to 
the Baron, and then conducted us himself through the various chambers 
of the extensive building. I shall not attempt to describe the cer- 
tainly very artistically constructed water-mill, which by itself sets the 
whole of the monster machinery in motion. I know too little of the 
matter to dare to speak with authority respecting it, or to hope to 
give sound information to readers who take an interest in such par- 
ticulars. More important than the machinery are to me the results 
with which such machinery is necessarily accompanied. There were 
some sixty carding machines in operation, which drew the raw cotton 
up in flakes from a species of trough, and deposited it again in broad 
woolly bands in another reservoir from which it was drawn ready for 
spinning. The remaining portions of the building were filled with 
spinning machines, two thirds of which were rendered useless in con- 
sequence of the want of water. All the machines in operation 
employed about 400 persons ; could all be rendered available, 600 hands 
would be required; and. how few, compared with the number of 
whizzing spindles, 160 of which are set in motion by the working of 
a single machine—tended by a boy. 

The secretary entered unasked upon the details of the establish- 
_ ment. We learned from him that the owner of this cotton manufac- 
tory (the largest, as it is said, in Bohemia) is the rich banker of 
‘Vienna, Mr. M——, and that the steel and iron work of the machinery 
alone cost upwards of 80,0004, 
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« A large sum,” said my companion. 

“ Nothing to signify,” replied the secretary. ‘The Baron makes 
the thing answer well. You see labour is very cheap. We employ only 
boys and poor wenches to attend the machines, for grown up people are 
ofno use to us. We tried it on at first ; but we had so many broken 
arms and legs, that it cost the Baron more in doctors’ bills than the 
creatures earned. ‘ This will never do,’ says he; ‘this work will 
make a bankrupt of us in less than no time. We must get brisk lads. 
They haye supple limbs, can stoop and escape in a moment, and if 
any chance to suffer, we shall be let off cheaper in the end. There 
are plenty of poor who will be glad to earn a few pence, and poverty 
is always moderate in its demands and wishes.’ Since that time two 
thirds of our hands have been made up of boys, girls and children, 
and we manage cleverly with them.” 

The secretary smiled with true enjoyment as he pointed with his 
finger, in exemplification of his words, to the confused mass of little 
labourers and labouring machines. Boys and girls, from eight to ten 
years old, with crooked legs and misshapen feet, with dwarfish bodies 
even for their age, made their way like gnomes among the metal 
instruments — shafts and bolts, all of which seemed so many instru- 
ments of torture, craving for their fragile little limbs. My blood 
chilled within me. All the children looked pale, scrofulous, and weak. 
Leould not fix my eyes upon a single exception. Either their un- 
natural condition robbed them of their pith and marrow, or the tainted 
atmosphere was carrying on a slow destruction of their vitals. 

* How often do these children work?” inquired my friend. 

“When they are in health, every day,” replicd the secretary, 
smiling again. He had a pleasure in smiling: there was a constant 
smirk on his countenance. He must have acquired it elsewhere — 
not here. 

“ And when do they go to school?” I asked. 

Our conductor shrugged his shoulders. ‘ That is no affair of the 
Baron’s,” was his answer. ‘The parents don’t trouble themselves 
much about it either, so long as the children can earn money; and 
as for the boys and girls, — why they, you know, hate school, as a 
matter of course.” 

“And the authorities ?—the clergy?” added my friend, very vio- 
lently, for him. ‘Can they look upon such neglect with quietness ? 
or are they ignorant of it ?” 

“YT can’t exactly say,” answered the secretary, with his odious smile 
again. “If they were paid for it, perhaps the clergy would bestir 
themselves in the matter. As it is, they let things take their course.” 

My friend heaved a deep sigh, and from that moment lost all 
interest in the manufactory which he had entered with such delight. 
We could not remain longer in this cruel house of punishment for the 
unoffending young. We thanked our smiling secretary for his at- 
tention, and departed. Scarcely were we in the open air, before my 
friend relieved himself of the anger which had accumulated in his 

bosom. 
“These are the people,” said he, “ who demand constitutions, and 
Who talk themselves hoarse to maintain them when they have once 


‘ 
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got them. Here are the people who preach liberality in their journals 
and pulpits; who do homage to the awakened freedom of the new 
generation, and boast that they have cast off for ever the ancient fusty 
chains of slavery. Oh, you deceive yourselves, ye clear-sighted blind 
ones! All your noise and boasting brings no freedom to the mi- 
serable people who dwell in lowly huts,—a people whom you do not 
know, have never known, and of whom you take no care, for you have 
never heard their voice; and how should you hear it,—when they 
have no time to ery aloud, chained as they are to the benches, at which 
they scarcely earn their daily miserable bread ?” 

During our short visit to the factory, the bright autumnal sun had 
forced the unexpected and unwelcome winter back to his mountain 
Jurking-place. A brisk wind arose, and formed, of the dispersing 
frost-white, flocky clouds, which passed like sheep across the sky. A 
lover of mountain scenery should visit this neighbourhood as a 
pedestrian. My companion was charmed with it, and, notwithstanding 
his previous discomfort and present haste, lingered to make his 
observations upon the various characteristic formations of the pri- 
mitive rock and the horizontal layers. 

The road from Taunwald to Reichenberg runs through a number 
of villages, which for the most part join one another. The most con- 
siderable of them is Morchenstein, beautifully situated on the 
‘Kamniec, with a church and chapel, both—particularly the latter — 
overlooking from above the broad and beautiful landscape. Here, too, 
the shuttle and the grinding-mill, for the most part, give nourishment 
to the inhabitants. The cultivation of the land is unimportant, 
although the industry of the people and their need have taken pos- 
session, for the purposes of tillage, of every serviceable spot of ground 
up to the steepest margins of the rock. Intercourse increased. We 
met again light waggons that dragged their frail contents in an in- 
conceivable manner safely over the rocky and ill-made road, here and 
there repaired, as it would seem, by left-off boots and shoes, instead of 
stones. It occurred to my companion that a speculative pedlar might 
start a good trade here with little trouble. At Merchenstein, our 
roads divided; official duties called my friend back to Lusatia. 
Whilst he started with redoubled speed towards the Bohemian Man- 
‘chester, 1 struck off at a path at which a sign-post stood with the 
words “ Cesta do Gablonze,” written upon it. ‘Towards Gablonz I 
desired to bend my steps ;—first, that I might enter the territory of 
the Iser from another point ; and secondly, to find myself in a district 
of Bohemia which has played a momentous, if only a short part in 
the eventful history of Germany. | 





















ENDYMION. 


I, 


Ir fell upon the night, 
And through its dark entangled hair 
Passing like a maiden’s finger bare, 
It struck the earth with quick delight, 
Endymion. 


II, 


Lightly fell it as the dew, 
Softer was the waking touch it had ; 
With its low trail it ever drew 
A smile into the heart of shade, 
Endymion. 


Tit. 


On the grass it trembled 
And moved along among the silent trees, 
And swept over the sullen leaves 
In the vale, like flocks assembled 
By the shepherd breeze, 
Endymion. 


Iv. 
With a swift inclining 
Glides it toward the dewy woods, 
With serpent-coil and serpent-shining, 


Over the floods, | 
Endymion. 


Yv. 
It search’d their inmost bowers, 


And like a tone upon the silence, fell 
Into each dewy cave and holy dell, 


And drew its hand across the face of flowers, 


Endymion. 
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VI. 


To a hill it crept, 
The which an oak’s huge arms enclose ; 
Shadowy fall the earth-seeking boughs, 
And below all softly slept 
Endymion. 


vil. 


Since fall of day, 
And the early moon hath shone, 
Fair and chill as dreaming clay, 
Sleepeth soft, sleepeth alone, 
Endymion. 


Vill. 


It fell upon his brow, 
It fell upon his dark and cover'd eye; 
Beneath the warm wing of his lid 
It softly slid, 
Endymion. 


Ix. 
The coldly-kissing ray 
His features fair yet whiter made ; 
His wet locks gone astray 
To the dark ground gave darker shade, 
Endymion. 


x. 
The while he doth recline, 
Deepen from the trees the shadows fine, 
Lighten from the sky the pale moon-rays, 
Shedding unearthly grace, 
gi Endymion. 


xi. 


Not one shaft alone 
Glanees from the clouds upon the woods; 
All the earth and sky, the moonlight floods, 
-» Gazing upon 


Endymion. 





ENDYMION. 


XII. 


Through the charm’d tree 
Streaming, leaf and bough it seems to wake, 
Round it lying folded like a lake, 
That she full clear may see 
Endymion. 


XIII. 


Then the light and dew 
Mingling scatter forth a dream-like hue, 
Falling on his cheek, a chilly vest, 
Earth-enveil’d he lies, and heaven-carest, 
Endymion, 


aIY. 


Sound like a step is heard 
Beating the silent earth with busy feet, 
Hunter-like falling, rising still and fleet, 
"Neath the moon-raining sky, 
Endymion. 


XV. 


Garments appear and fade, 
- Fluttering, cleaving through the wondering trees, 
And on the eager quick-pursuing breeze 
Tresses are laid, 
Endymion. 


XVI. 


Now the light intense 
Rises roundly into form and face, 
Folded about a garment and a sense, 
, A robe of grace, — Poe 
| Endymion. 


XVII. 


Rest the pale feet, 
Glancing from the gloomy touch of night, 
Falls'the long tress, trailing like a light: 
The moon hath come to meet 





Endymion. 
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XVIH. 


She came all swift and bold, 
And arrowy rays she at her girdle had, 
Wherewith she pierceth through the shade 
That doth her:path enfold, 
! Endymion. 


XIX. 


But'the heavenly beam 
Which within her as a soul doth move, 
And without doth swathe her as a sense, 
Was of a keenness too intense 
A mortal vision to beseem, 
And of a lustre ol tod céld for love, 
Radymnn. 


xx. 


"Then she backward drew, 
And threw the golden shadow of her hair _ 
Across her face ; but’twas too bright in hue 
' Such glory to impair, | 
Endymion. 


XXII. 


Trembling now and shy, 
She puts her glory and her terror by ; 
And with a sudden earth-born fear, 
She starteth back — yet ever lingereth near 
ee 


xx. 
"Then through her motions rung 
A music she could not repress, 
That spoke her love with softer tongues’ 
The heavy dew of tenderness, 
oath which al ightdower she hang 
eftolary. Endymion. 





















ENDYMION. 


XXIII. 


Anon more brave, 
Seeing he is on sleep intent, 
She his hand doth coyly crave, 
While silence maketh soft descent, 
Endymion. 


XXIV. 


And o’er his slumber deep, 
Bending, she doth touch his sealed eyes. 
Still dost thou sleep ? 
Waken to a glad surprise, 
Endymion. 


GERARD FRANKLIN. 


AUTHOR'S DIET. 


An author lives upon the breath of fame! 
. Poor diet, by-the-bye — but that’s no matter: 
Beef-steaks and beer are things too coarse to name — 
He wouldn’t write so well if he was fatter ! 
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THE CHRONICLES OF *« THE FLELT.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN, 


No. V. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


I sMOKED three pipes that night, and I mention the circumstance to 
show how trivial circumstances often lead to very important events ; 
for if I had not smoked that third pipe, I should not have met with 
the little accident that has given rise to the above observation. In 
talking of smoking, I must say that there is something very soothing 
in the enjoyment of a pipe; as to your cigars, and cheroots, and such 
things, they are mere vanities; there’s nothing like a clean white 
pipe, with its taper waist, and graceful bend in the back. It certainly 
is a great help to contemplation. And it is worthy of observation, 
that in all countries there exists a practice either of smoking tobacco, 
or chewing a betel nut, or sipping strong tea, or doing a something 
which is midway between employment and absolute idleness. Besides, 
the fumes of tobacco have a narcotic effect, which lulls the irritability 
of the nerves, whether arising from mental or corporeal causes ; and 
the little fussy manipulation required, of filling your pipe, and taking 
a few whiffs ; laying it down and taking it up again; knocking your 
half-smoked tobacco more closely together ; managing your pipe gracc- 
fully, caressing it, and so on,—I say, that all these little actions be- 
guile one of the tediousness of time, which, Heaven knows, sits hea- 
aoe on us sometimes in this weary prison ! 
ell, as I was saying, I had just get to the end of my third pipe, 
and was thinking very earnestly of Ned—for I liked the young fellow 
—and of the cruelty of shutting such a buoyant young spirit as his 
in a debtor’s prison for life, perhaps, when I fell into a little doze, 
and my pipe falling down on the stone floor awoke me. I cannot ex- 
— in words the a and affliction that the sight of that 
en pipe caused me. I was dreaming—or fancying, half-asleep 
and half-awake—that Ned had climbed the high walk of the prison, 
_ and had reached the revolving iron spikes at the top, when, the spikes 
turning round, he had lost his hold, and had fallen into the yard 
oa — he was snore — pieces ! — little crash of my pipe 
on ags concurring with this point of my dream, struck me pain- 
fully, and seemed like an evil omen of the fate of Ned’s Taieerise, I 
was fidgety, and as the fire had gone out—for I was rather short of 
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coals just then—I did not like my solitude, so I thought I would see 
if the shop was open, and get another pipe. 

Very luckily, as I thought, for me, though, as it proved, more 
luckily for others, I found the shop not shut up, and Nancy alone in 
it, clearing the counter before closing the door for the night. I saw 
in a moment she was very restless ; and when her eye caught sight of 
me, as I came into the light, she blushed, and looked in an alarmed 
manner to the inner room, where her mother was sitting ; it was her 
father’s turn that night at the gate, so he was not there. ‘There was 
a flap on the counter, turning backwards, to let persons in or out of 
the sacred interior within, and which was of course open at the bottom, 
the flap forming part of the counter when closed. Paying a little com- 
pliment to Nancy, I asked for a pipe; but before she gave it to me, 
she went into the inner room, and asked her mother whether she 
should open the new box, as they were much better than the others ? 

“To be sure not, silly girl,” said her mother, in a half-whisper ; 
“use up all the old ones first ; you will never make your fortune by 
shop-keeping that way, Nancy.” 

“ Ah! mother,” said the sly puss, “you can’t expect me to be so 
clever as you:” and as she said this, with her elbow she just gave 
the open door a little twitch, as if accidentally, which caused it to 
close nearly ; and in a moment she took a bundle from a corner and 
thrust it softly under the counter, where the flap was, so that it was 
easy for me to take it up. 

- “What do you shut the door for?” said her mother, from the 
inner room. 

“Nothing, mother, it caught my dress, I suppose. Tl just give 
the gentleman his pipe.” Taking down a quantity, she told me aloud 
to choose one, and making as much clatter with them as she could, 
she said to me in a whisper— 

“ Take away the bundle—quick !” at the same time giving it a push 
with her foot, so that it was thrust outside. She was going to say 
something more, but in her hurry, forgetting the bundle of pipes at 
the edge of the counter she whisked them off, and they all fell on to 
the floor with a terrible smash, which brought her mother into the 
room in an instant. 

“What in the name of all that’s precious have you done! Here’s 
half a gross of pipes broken all to bits! What will your father say ?” 

“ I hope there’s one left for me,” said I, in a laughing way, wishing 
to divert the mother’s anger from Nancy; but sadly perplexed to 
Know what to do with the bundle close to my feet, while poor Nancy 
Was as pale as a ghost, and trembling with fear lest her mother should 
put her head over the counter and see the article prepared for con- 
fraband exportation. 

_* Tm afraid not, Mr. Seedy,” said the mother, as she picked up the 
pieces very ruefully ; “ but Lord’s sake, child!” seeing her daughter’s 
Perturbation, “ you needn’t take on so.” 

_ “Tm afraid I was the cause of the accident,” said I, giving a look 
Nancy. “I fear it was her eagerness to find a good one for an old 
like me that made her drop the pipes,” said I, bowing, and 
Siving the bundle a gentle kick behind me. 

_ SEPTEMBER, 1845.—No. UI. VoL. 1V. s 
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“ Ah! Mr. Seedy,” said the old lady, “you and I have seen a 
great many curious scenes in this place! But these times are not like 
the old ones! Things get worse and worse it seems to me instead of 
better. There’s not near so much money comes into the building as 
used to. I’ve heard talk too, that there is to be no more imprison- 
ment for debt, and then what will become of us! The parliament 
folks ought to think of the mischief they do to all the people em- 
ployed about the prisons before they deprive us of our bread that 
way ! I'm sure the Fieet is the genteelest prison of any of ’em. The 
Bench to be sure is more flashy, and the country air there is better 
perhaps for some people; but it’s not anything so snug and com- 
fortable as the Fleet; and then our place is so handy, a friend can 
pop in and see you without going out of his way; and we are nearer 
the markets.” 

“‘ Very true,” said I, heartily wishing the old lady was not in such 
a chatty humour. 

** And I think, too,” said she, “that the Fleet is more respectable 
than the Bench, though Mrs. Strongbolt——she they call Brandy- 
faced-Kitty — will have it that all the lords and such like go to the 
Bench, because it’s more stylish than our place ; — but lor! what’s in 
that? Don’t they send people there for libels, and assaults, and all 
soris of swindling! which must make the company very promiscuous 
to my taste. But with us there’s nobody allowed to come in but 
gentlemen, who of course can’t help getting into debt, as is natural to 
a gentleman, and they ought to be pitied instead of being put in 
prison ; though of course, inside it’s different; and I think that any 
one not paying what he owes here, ought to be punished, and shut up 
in the strong-room.” 

“ Better not trust them,” said I. 

“ And then we might shut up our shop!— No, Mr. Seedy, credit is 
the soul of trade, as my husband says; and that’s why we always give 
eredit in the most liberal manner to all those who we know can pay. 
-—— Nancy, what are you fidgetting about so for?—As I was saying, 
no one is confined here except for debt, or for what they call con- 
tempts of court; which is proper, Mr. Seedy, as it stands to reason 
that the Lord Chancellor and the judges don’t like to have contempt 
shown to them ; we shouldn’t like it ourselves !” 

“1 don’t think,” said I.... 

“ Just as say, Mr. Seedy ; I don’t think it’s of much use some- 
times; and I must say, it seems rather hard to keep a poor man in 
prison for not doing what it.is not in his power to do. There was 
poor in Hardfast—he was in for near fifteen years, and was 
found dead in, his bed—starved to death, some say ;— but I’m sure I 
don’t know the rights of it.—I often used to ask my husband about 
him, and he always’ told me that he was committed for not paying 
—_— I oe ne but some costs of court; and the law 
co and the people about them, I understand, are v articular 
about getting theirown money. Well,—the poor man ins money 
to pay the costs, and so how could he do it! But the Court said 
that it was being in contempt hisnot paying them! I’m sure I don’t 

understand it :—my husband has often tried'to explain it to me, but 
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he never could. For my part, as I said to him, it was more con- 
temptible of the people of the Court to be so hard on a man for their 
money! Hah! hah! Mr.Seedy. Don’t you think so? But he is 
dead and gone now, poor man, and so there’s an end of that story. 
Nancy, my dear, why don’t you go to bed, and not sit up talking? 
Mr. Seedy, as you’ve got your pipe, perhaps you'll excuse my frank- 
ness, but you're keeping us up.” 

“Can you,” said I to Nancy, “take the candle and look in that 
corner for one of the Dutch pipes with a Venus on the bowl? ” — for 
I was puzzled how to get the bundle out through the door. ‘“ Don’t 
let it fall down,” said I, “and go out, or we shall be in the dark.” 

The baggage understood me in a moment, so clever and sharp are 
girls when they are about any thing they have a mind to, and pre- 
tending to stumble over the broken pipes on the floor, she let fall the 
eandle, which was extinguished in a moment. I took advantage of 
the opportunity, and picking up the bundle, I wished Nancy and her 
mother good night, and groped my way out, leaving Mrs. Ward to 
scold her daughter at her pleasure, which I heard her do at a most 
vigorous rate as 1 made my way up the steps into the Hall. I con- 
fess, as I found my way to my own room, I had some misgivings as to 
whether I was doing right or not, for the abstraction of the bundle. 
from the shop, although it was at the instigation of the daughter, 
seemed to me to have avery unpleasant resemblance to petty larceny: 
but as I was aware of the terms on which Ned and Nancy were, | 
concluded that it was something relating to the understanding be- 
tween them; so I quieted any scruples of conscience on the score of 
my being a particeps criminis in the affair, by considering that in 
love stratagems are lawful, and that the bundle might contain some- 
thing useful for Ned’s intended attempt at escape from the prison. 
However, as it was necessary for me to examine the contents, to ascer- 
if there were any directions concerning their use or destination, 

opened the bundle as well as I could, though I pricked my fingers 
dreadfully with the pins which it was done up with. I recollected 
too that Ned had told me that he should want to make use of me to 
assist him in his escape; so I thought it likely that the bundle might 
contain something for my own employment in the affair. 

The first thing that I clapped my hand on was a lace frill, or collar, 
worked with little white patches and sprigs, which had a very pleasing 
effect... I put\ it round my neck ; but it was too small, and it did not 
seem adapted \for the frill of a shirt, so I fished up something else. 
» The next article spoke for itself ; it was a pair of stays. I began 
to: think that there must be somemistake in the matter. At first, 
seeing that it contained linen things, I thought that the girl, observing 
— that my shirt was somewhat frayed in the collar, and that 

wanted a new front (for I had but one, and when I wanted it 
Washed, I-was obliged to lie in bed while the old charwoman washed 
itoutin my hand-basin) ;—I say, I guessed that she had intended to 
Make me a little present of linen, as a sort of bribe to engage me to 
Tend my assistance to helping her sweetheart to scale the wall of the 
| » for it never occurred to me that he would be so rash as to try 
| the lynx-eyed turnkeys at the gate. I thought there was no 
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great harm in that perhaps, though she ought to have known that I 
was quite above receiving anything for doing a friendly service to a 
fellow-prisoner, though it was a hazardous one. It was in this mind 
that I pulled the things out of the bundle; but the sight of the stays 
puzzled me, and as I have said, made me think there was some 
mistake. Or was it a little waggery on the part of the jade to send 
me stays? for in truth, I was always a little portly in my person, con- 
stitutionally, and not from good living, for God knows I had little 
enough of that. Not to be behindhand, however, in receiving a jocose 
present good-humouredly, I tried to put them on over my waistcoat,— 
I had no coat at that time, having sent it to my uncle to take care of, 
—and I wore a light and easy dressing-gown when I went abroad ; 
but it was soon evident that the joke would not fit; so I went on to 
the next article, and caught up a jaunty little cap, which, however it 
might improve the look of Nancy’s face, I confess, as I looked at 
myself in my shaving-glass, which had once been the lid of a French- 
man’s snuffbox, did not become me at all, which convinced me that 
when a man is good-looking for a man, he makes a very uncomely 
woman. I thought, however, that if it had heen a little larger and 
thicker, and lined with some warm stuff, it might make me a very 
comfortable nightcap ; so I kept it on, as there was nobody to see me, 
to try how it felt on wearing. 

With my new stays under my chin, and my fancy cap with cherry- 
coloured ribbons on my head, I dare say { cut a queer figure, had 
there been any one there to see me; but as I was alone I didn’t care, 
and I went on pulling the things out of the bundle. 

The next article of dress that I lighted on, I could not make out 
the use of at all! It was a broad band of linen or cotton, or some 
such stuff, about four feet long, and in the middle of it there was a 
pad like those which I have seen used at a hospital for broken limbs ; 
but it was plumper, and stuck out more than a surgical bandage; 
besides, its length was unnecessary for such a purpose. 

I tried it on in various ways, but I could make nothing of it. I 
tied it round my head and round my waist, and everywhere, but 
could not hit on the use of it any way, so I went to something else. 
There were two petticoats, a flannel one and a white one. I put 
them on, and I thought they felt rather comfortable than otherwise, 
but I fancied they made one look rather a droll figure. A sort of 
muslin dress with blue flowers upon it, carefully done up with a great 
many pins ina piece of whity-brown paper, I tried to put on, but 
not knowing the ways of it, I could make no hand of it at all; so I gave 
it up, and oe down by the fire-place, I lighted my pipe and set 
myself down as I was, to consider what was the meaning of all this, 
and what was the object of the girl in investing me with such an 
extraordinary addition to my wardrobe. I had scarcely smoked a 
few whiffs before my door was suddenly opened, but slowly and cav- 
tiously, and Ned coming in, closed it behind him; but he no sooner 
caught sight of me than he fell as if he was shot, on his hands and 
knees, I feared in a fit, for I had forgot in my smoking how I was 
apparelled, eae on my stone floor he burst into such an immo- 
derate fit of that I thought he would go into hysterics, and 
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the more I moved about the room seeking for this thing and that to 
restore him, the worse he seemed to be. At last he screeched out— 
“ Look at yourself in the glass!” 

I hadn’t got any glass except the little one contained in the lid of 
the Frenchman’s snuffbox, and that was by no means large enough 
for a full view of my person; but on regarding myself and my hybrid 
dress, I became aware of the ludicrous appearance which I must have 
made in the eyes of a second person, and joining heartily in the 
laugh at myself in my female habiliments, I reached the other chair 
for Ned, and we sat down very sociably together; and as he gradually 
came to, which was not, however, until I had divested myself of my 
incongruous garments, he explained the meaning of it all, and com- 
municated to me the plan of escape which he and Nancy had con- 
trived between them ; or rather it was Nancy’s doing, — for it was 
she who proposed it; and I was to be a confederate in the plot. As 
Ned had brought with him more than a pint of gin in a flat stone 
bottle, which, although I was by no means addicted to drinking, 
looked very cheering, I placed a tumbler before him, and took the 
large tea-cup for myself, and we entered into the matter together 
very merrily. But it had like to have had a tragical ending, as will 
be seen by the sequel. 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER we had taken a glass each, and Ned had made his joke about 
our being over our cups, for, as I said before, having only one tumbler, 
I was obliged to make use of my large tea-cup for my share, which 
Ned pleasantly said was not fair, as it held twice as much as his glass, 
and I said, to cap his fun, that he could not say that it had not a han- 
dle, as it served as a handle for his joke !—after we had laughed a 
bit at this— for in the Fleet we are glad to laugh at any thing — it’s 
generally all the other way — for Ned was in high spirits, and his 
good humour and the gin-and-water raised mine, he proceeded to 
talk of business; and then he told me that Nancy’s mother had 
“twigged,” as he expressed it, what was going on; so that when he 

been down in the fair to the shop for the last few days, she had 
watched her daughter and him so close, that they had scarcely the 
opportunity of communicating together. But they had contrived to 
convey their letters to one another, he said ;-for the opposition of the 
mother only sharpened the girl’s wit the more, as is often the case, to 
circumvent her; and sometimes she would convey a note to him ina 
twopenny loaf, and at others she would boldly give him a pen’worth 
of cheese wrapped up in her own letter under her mother’s very nose, 
$0 cunning and audacious does love make the sex, usually so artless 
and timid. In this way she made him acquainted with a plan that 
the had contrived in her head for getting him out of the prison in 
Woman’s clothes; and as Ned was rather fair than dark, and had not 
much of a beard, the plot was feasible enough so far as his face and 
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figure were concerned, for he was a slim fellow, and with a little con- 
trivance, could be made to pass for a woman well enough, although 
one of rather “strapping proportions,” as the saying goes. Nancy 
had engaged a cousin —a young girl as bold as she was, and as ready 
as all women are to have a hand in such love disguises, to assist in the 
stratagem, and it was arranged that her cousin should come in to visit 
her the next morning, and prevail on her mother to allow Nancy to 
accompany her on some pleasure party or other, I forget what ; and 
then that Ned should go out with the cousin through the lobby in open 
day, as it was more likely that the two could pass out unnoticed among 
the many people going in and out at such a time, and that Nancy 
should join them afterwards ;—though what was to be done then, it 
seemed, was not exactly agreed on, as the main point was to get 
Ned out and away ;—the details were left to be settled afterwards. 

It was) no wonder then, as Ned said, that poor Nancy was in such 
a fidget to get Ned’s female attire safe out of the shop; and she had 
been looking out for some opportunity to do it, he had no doubt, he 
said, all day, but could find none, till the accident of my broken pipe, 
‘as I have related, caused me to go down into the fair to get another. 
It was planned, he said, that 1 was to escort him and the cousin out 
of the prison, and engage the gate-keeper in conversation, so as to 
draw off his attention while they quietly slipped out ; for they were 
aware, as Ned told me, of my conversational talents, which made all 
the turnkeys pleased to have some talk with me about politics and 
the general affairs of the nation. 

I told Ned that I thought the bundle had contained a ladder of 
ropes or some such contrivance, and that it had never occurred to me 
that the petticoats: and flounces, and such like, were intended for a 
disguise, which I frankly said was a most dangerous experiment, and 
calculated to bring down most grave inconveniences on himself and 
on me; and that, in truth, it was an affair that I had no mind to 
engage in, and that I thought it would end ill for both of us. 

But somehow the young fellow had such a way with him, that be- 
fore I had finished my third cup he had contrived to talk me over; 
and he made me promise to perform my part in the plot, and by de- 
grees I got to relish ** as a capital piece of fun ; and so it was agreed 
between us whatach> should do, and we parted for the night, for I 
began to feel a little sleepy; and I remember my mind was so ab- 
sorbed in thinking of what:was to be done next day, that when Ned 
was gone, and I had turned the stone bottle upside down to sce if 
there was any gin left in it; I burned my thumb by mistake very 
severely from — it into the bowl of my pipe while the tobacco 
was red hot, which I did- not remember at the moment, my thoughts 
being so abstracted, and— I don’t very well know why — a little 
confused and wandering ; but it was past two in the morning, and I 
dare say I wanted to go to bed. 
that Ned took away with him to his own room all 
» the cap and the gown, and the petticoats, and tlic 
strange | ‘the*pad, and it was agreed that I should ‘go to his 
room in the morning to dress him, and to have a sort of rehearsal. 
So after breakfast, which was seldom a very splendid affair with me 
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—just a ha’porth of milk and a penny roll,—sometimes I had a 
bloater, but that was rare, as it wds expensive and required fire to 
cook it, and mustard—well, after breakfast I went to Ned’s room, 
and found that he had passed but an indifferent night, thinking of 
the girl and of his projected escape, and he complained that his head 
ached a little; however, that soon went off, and we went to busi- 
ness. 

It was the first time in my life that I had performed the part of 
a lady’s maid, and I pricked my’ fingers cruelly in the operation ; 
and there were so many strings to tie here and there that I was sadly 
puzzled to know how to make them all come together. But when all 
was done, and I made him walk up and down to see how he looked, 
it was clear to me, though I did not pretend to be a great connois- 
seur in the matter, that there was something wrong, though I couldn’t 
make out where the fault lay, for he had not the air of a young girl 
by any means, but looked a very gawky figure of neither man nor 
woman. It struck us then that the mysterious band with the pad 
on it had something to do with the failure, for not knowing its use, 
we had left it out as something that had been ,sent by mistake, 
and so we tried it on in various ways. First, Ned tied it on with 
the pad in front, as the length of the band seemed to point out that 
it was to be passed round the body, but that caused him to have such 
an appearance as convinced us that we were wrong there; then we 
tried it on behind ; but that gave him such a funny look that we 
could not bring ourselves to believe that it was properly placed: in 
that position, and what to do with it we did not know, so we laid it 
on one side again. But as it was clear that the disguise would not 
do as it was, I was perplexed how to compass it; and we both of us 
came to the conclusion that without a female hand to put the finishing 
touches to the toilet, we should only make a mess of it, and that he 
would be discovered in a moment. So I cast about in my head what 
to do in the difficulty ; for the danger was in the trusting of any one 
with our plot, as, from the hope of ‘some reward, or for the sake of 
currying favour with the warden, it was to be feared that our secret 
might be betrayed, and then the consequences to him and to me 
would be very serious. 

However, as we had a little time before us, I took my pipe, and 
walked up and down the gallery, meditating on what I should do; 
and then [ thought, that as Ned was engaged to marry the girl, there 
could be no great harm in getting her into his room if it was possible, 
to dress him ; though I was aware, of course, that there was an im- 
propriety in it which it did not befit a man of my age, and I may 
Say, of my standing and respectability in the prison, to be concerned 
in. So I went down to the shop, and in an easy, careless way, asked 
for an ounce of short-cut, which I said I would pay for another time, 
as Thad no small change about me, and Mrs. Ward served me with 
it very readily, as she knew my punctuality in such matters ; but as 
the shop was continually filled with customers at that hour in the 
morning, I could not engage the old lady in a chat, which was what 
T wanted to do, in order to find out incidentally how things were 
going on there. But as I was lingering and cogitating, who should 
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come in but the cousin, in her bonnet and shawl, and all complete— and 
a very good-looking girl she was. Nancy, who was in the back-room, 
came out to her immediately, and there was the my-dearing, and 
kissing, and embracing, usual with ladies on such occasions, although 
I have often thought it was done maliciously, to tantalise the men. 
Nancy turned her eyes to me inquiringly ; but I shook my head, 
which made her look very downcast all in a moment. 

“What do you shake your head for, Mr. Seedy?” said the 
old lady. 

“T was thinking,” said I, “that your daughter looks very pale and 
delicate in comparison with this young lady, who is come so fresh and 
rosy from the outside.” And that was true; for Nancy was looking 
pale enough to warrant my remark, the poor girl being in a state of 
tremulous excitement and nervousness, from the idea of what she had 
to do that day, and not being able to fathom, perhaps, what would be 
the end of it exactly as it concerned herself. 

“She does look very pale,” said her mother, fixing her eyes on her 
very tenderly, which I saw made the tears start in Nancy’s eyes ; for 
the mother’s look went to the heart of the child, and Nancy felt that 
she was deceiving her. “What is the matter with you, Nancy, 
dear ?” 

Nancy could not speak ; she had a little choking at the throat, for 
she was an affectionate girl, and was very fond of her mother ; and I 
am inclined to think if her cousin had not been there, who was not 
affected with the same emotion, she would have abandoned her enter- 
prise on the spot. But in a moment her cousin—these girls are so 
quickwitted— put in her word, and turned the scale. 

*‘'To be sure, Mrs. Ward,” she said, “ how can you expect Nancy 
to look anything but pale, moped up here as she is, without a breath 
of air to blow on her, and suffocated with the smell of cheese, and 
butter, and bacon, and I don’t know what besides ? The wonder is, 
that she can live at all in such a place!” 

“ Should you like to go out, and take a walk with your cousin ?” 
said her mother, kindly, “and breathe the fresh air a bit ?” 

“Fresh air!” said the cousin; “there’s no fresh air to be had in 
Fleet Street, and Bridge Street, and Ludgate Hill! We are going 
down to Greenwich to-day in the boat, father, and mother, and I, and 
aunt; and if Nancy likes she can come with us.” 

“To Greenwich?” said her mother; “that’s a long way off :— 
when shall you be back ?” 

“Oh! we shall be back before dark ; and the air of the water will 
do Nancy good.” 

“ Well,” said the mother, “I don’t care: —but mind you are back 
before dark. I don't know what her father will say to it. He don't 
like her going out much. . Well, Nancy, if you are to go, you had 
better get ready at once.” 

The getting ready did not take long ; for as all this had been planned 
beforehand, she was soon equipped for the excursion ; but she looked 
very pale, and her mother could not but observe it ; and if it had not 
been for the presence of her cousin, I do believe she would have given 
up the attempt. But there was a powerful auxiliary on Ned’s side ; 
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and that was the girl’s love for him, which triumphed over all other 
feelings and considerations, and made her glory, as it were, to run 
risks for her lover’s sake. And this passion, no doubt, is wisely or- 
dained by nature to overrule all others; and, although the intensity 
of it sometimes leads to inconveniences, it cannot but be considered 
that, on the whole, the balance is in favour of its supremacy ; for, as 
it has been said of old, that when a woman chooses a husband she 
cleaves to him to the exclusion of all other affections, or, at any rate, 
in preference to them ; and therefore it is that she consents to leave 
father, and mother, and sisters, and brothers, and home, and friends, 
and all long-cherished associations, for the sake of the one being to 
whom she has devoted herself heart and soul, and who is to become 
for ever hereafter bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. It is, I 
say, a beautiful and profoundly wise provision of nature, that the 
passion of love should be all-absorbing in its nature, for nothing but 
the most intense passion could induce a young girl to leave her 
mother’s side, and give up all for another. But this is a digression. 

As far as we had gone, things went on very well, but the principal 
person in the drama was still to be got off the stage, and there was 
Ned in his room waiting to be dressed. ‘The cousin was a girl six or 
seven and twenty, with the look of one who knows what’s what, as the 
saying is, and as chance would have it, rather a tall and fine young 
woman; and she wore a veil too. It struck me all of a sudden that 
if I could get her to let him dress himself in her clothes, and for her 
to take the dress which Nancy had given me for him, that it would 
make the success of the project more likely. But how to make them 
understand what I wanted to have done was the difficulty! Fortu- 
nately the cousin again ‘came to my relief. 

“Dear me!” she said to Nancy, “what a strange place this prison 
seemsto be! The people seem to walk about and amuse themselves 
as if they could do as they liked.” 

“ They can doas they like,” said I, “in every thing except that they 
can’t get out.” And I gave her a look to make her feel that I wanted 
her to understand something. She did not know me, so she looked 
at Nancy. Now Nancy had already told her cousin that a respectable 
middle-aged gentleman, an inmate of the place, was to help them in 
what they were about, and had told her my name in order that she 
might be prepared for it; but the cousin, as I said, was not acquainted 
with my person. 

“Mr. Seedy,” said Nancy, looking at her cousin, and speaking quick 
and thick, “has been so long in the Fleet_that it is a sort of home 
to him.” 

“Oh!” said the cousin. 

A happy thought struck me immediately. ‘“ Perhaps,” said I, “the 
young lady would like to see the building ; the racket ground, and 
the kitchen, and the galleries ?” 

_ “I should like it by all means,” said the cousin, though she did not 
See my drift; “ but how am I to find my way about ?” 

“T can’t go with you,” said Mrs. Ward, “because I am so busy in the 
shop, but I dare say Mr. Seedy will be gallant enough to show you 
the place, You will be safe with him.” 
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“ Come,” said I, “and I will show you all the curiosities; there is 
one in particular,” I added, giving a peculiar look at Nancy, “that I 
am sure, it will amuse you to see.” | 

When I mentioned that I would show her cousin my “ curiosity,” 
Nancy knew at once that I meant Ned; and from that feeling of 
undefined jealousy which exists, I am sometimes inclined to think, as 
an innate idea in women, she coloured up, and immediately proposed 
to accompany us. Her mother objected to this at first, as she had*a 
very strong objection to her daughter going about the building, not 
knowing what accident might happen to her in a moment in such a 
place; but as her cousin was with her, she assented after a little 
demur, and we three went off together. 

As time was every thing, I at once mounted to the gallery where 
Edward’s room was, receiving the congratulations and remarks of 
various acquaintances as we passed along, to see me so accom- 
panied. 

“ Have you courage?” said I to Nancy. 

“ Yes,” she replied, trembling like a leaf. 

* Will you go into Edward’s room ?” 

She shrunk back. ‘“ What for ?” she asked. 

“To dress him,” said I. 

“Oh! goodness, I could not do that,” said Nancy, blushing more 
than ever. 

“Then,” said I, “he must just stay where he is, for I don’t know 
how to do it. We have been trying at it all the morning. Look at 
my fingers,” said I, showing them the marks of the points of the pins. 
“We put_on all the things very well,” said I, “but one which we 
could not make out the use of.” 

«“ And what was that?” said the cousin, a good deal amused. 

“We could not make out what the article was, for,” said I, very 
gravely, “it was a long band with a stuffing in the middle of it.” 

The cousin burst out into a laugh at this, and whispered something 
to Nancy, which made her laugh and blush too. 

“‘ What's to be done?” said I. “ Here’s no time to be lost.” 

We were standing by the grated window in the top gallery, at the 
end of which was Ned’s room, so that we were close by his door. It 
was the gallery the least frequented of any, and no one was in it at 
the time but ourselves. : 

“T have been thinking,” said I, “of the best thing to be done; and 
my opinion is, that the safest course would be for this young lady, 
meaning her cousin, to let Ned put on her clothes, and for her to take 
those intended for Ned.” 

“But you do not mean that she is to dress him?” said Nancy, very 
quickly. 

“No,” said I; for I saw in a moment that Nancy did not approve 
of that plan at all; “you must both dress him together.” 

“T don’t mind,” said the cousin; “being together is not like being 
with him alone.” 

“ And I shall be there,” said I, “as master of the ceremonies.” 

“I don’t like it,” said Nancy, palpitating. 

“ There’s no help for it,” said the cousin; “let us go through with 
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it, my dear, now we have begun it ; after all, it is to geta poor fellow 
out of prison.” 

To put an end to the discussion I knocked at Ned’s door. It was 
opened by Ned, who was about to shout out his joy, but I held up 
my finger for silence, and we all went in together. Nancy trembled 
very much; but her cousin laughed, and seemed to enjoy the fun 
of it. 

“ This,” said I, “is what we can’t understand the use of.” 

Nancy snatched it away, and put it out of sight. Her cousin 
laughed loud. 

. Go out,” she said to me and Ned, “and leave me and Nancy to- 
gether. I will open the door when you are to come in again.” 

In a very few minutes, but which appeared a long time to us, the 
door was opened, and we found that the good-natured cousin had 
taken off her own dress and put on the one intended for Ned. 

“ Now quick,” said she, “let us dress the gentleman.” 

The moment was so exciting; the opportunity was so inviting; 
and Nancy, with the colour in her cheeks and her eyes glistening, 
looked so very pretty,—really it was excusable—the poor fellow 
could not help it,— he put his arm round Nancy’s neck, and before us 
all gave his sweetheart the first kiss which he had ever imprinted on 
her lips. I was looking out of the window with my back towards 
them, but I heard the smack, and turning round involuntarily, I saw 
Nancy put her hands to her eyes, and sinking down on the sofa which 
served Ned to sleep on, she burst into tears. 

» There was a general pause at this.— 

“Tam afraid,” she said to her cousin, when she was able to recover 
her voice, “that we are doing wrong: let us go back. My mother 
will be wondering what is become of us !” 

Nancy was alarmed at Ned’s vivacity, and certain misgivings came 
over her as to the prudence of committing herself to his discretion in 
the way which she was doing. Her cousin guessed her thoughts. __ 

“Come, Sir,” she said, “none.of this. These are liberties that we 
can’t allow. ‘You must not take advantage of our generosity. Wait, 
Sir, till you are married.” 

» “ Married!” said Nancy; “good heavens! I did not mean that!” 

~ “What did' you mean then, my dear ?” said her cousin ; “TI sup- 
posed that was to be the end of it, or I would not have interfered in 
the matter ;—don’t you know your own mind, my dear?” 

“ What I wanted todo... first...” said Nancy, sobbing,— “ was to 
get him out of prison... and then...” 

* And what then, my dear?” — , 

“I don’t know —I didn’t think of that... You say things so sud- 
denly.” 

“My dear Nancy,” said Edward, “if you repent of the step you 
have taken—and are going to take, do not suppose that Iam so 
selfish as to risk your happiness or peace of mind for the sake of my 
escape from this prison! I would rather remain here to the end of 
my days, and perish and rot within the stone walls, than cause sor- 
row to you, my dearest girl! ‘Take off my cap, then, and take off 
petticoats,” 
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This he said with an heroic air, which made such a droll contragt 
with his dress and bonnet, which was perched on the top of his head, 
that it was impossible to help laughing ; and the cousin, who was 
ready enough to indulge that way, could not resist it. 

“ Nancy,” she said, “make up your mind quick, my dear, for after 
this beautiful speech, I shall take him for myself if you don't.” 

Whether this jesting threat had any effect on Nancy or not, I can- 
not say; perhaps she was penetrated only with Ned’s fervor and 
enthusiastic love for her: but without more hesitation, and with a 
sort of desperate manner, she earnestiy busied herself in completing 
his disguise, and then it was that I became initiated into the applica- 
tion of that mysterious article of a woman’s dress which had puzzled 
me so much, and which the cousin, laughing almost to split her sides, 
as the saying is, attached in the proper manner, Nancy laughing and 
blushing all the while, but determined to go through what she had 
begun. And now that Ned was becomingly dressed, with veil and 
reticule all complete, the next thing to be done was to get him 
cleverly out of the prison. And this was the moment when poor 
Natcy’s heart began to fail her, and it was clear that she never would 
have presence of mind to go through with it. It was promptly re- 
solved, therefore, that Ned and the cousin should go out first, escorted 
by me ; and that Nancy should remain in his room with the door 
locked for a quarter of an hour or so, until the two had got clear off; 
then she was to follow, and meet them at a spot agreed on. Nancy, 
I saw, did not much relish the plan of Ned going away with her 
cousin, and the idea of her undressing him, perhaps; but as time 
pressed, and it was necessary to come to a speedy decision, she was 
forced to assent, though not without a good deal of reluctance and 
hesitation at being left alone, as she said, in Edward’s room, which 
might give rise to misconstruction afterwards, if she was discovered. 
With instinctive feminine art—to bind him the more to her—she 

itted him to kiss her again without resistance before he went 
out, and I think returned it, though, as my head was turned on one 
side, I could not exactly observe. She was in great agitation, and 
we both enjoined her strongly not to betray any emotion as she passed 
through the lobby when she went out; and so leaving her to the 
resources of her courage and her love in her novel situation, with the 
real young lady on one arm, and the sham one on the other, we 
boldly marched down stairs, every one making way for us respect- 
fully, and entered the yard leading to the entrance of the prison. 











LINES WRITTEN AT WILDBAD GASTEIN. 


How my spirit rejoices in Nature’s wild voices 
Outnumbering Echo’s! How sweet to mine ear 
The roar of the billow, the sigh of the willow, 
When silken-wing’d zephyrs are fluttering near ! 
From the tossing of ocean, to the soft rippling motion 
Of a rivulet dimpling and dancing in glee; 
From the whirlwind oak-rending, to the summer breeze bending 
The light whisp’ring reed, all are welcome to me! 


O where are the pleasures, O where are the treasures 
Like Nature’s, dear Nature’s? How fair to mine eye 

The snow on the mountain, the spray of the fountain, 
The black of the pine-wood against the blue sky ! 

From the bright golden noonlight, to silvery moonlight 
Entrancing the soul with a magical spell ; 

From the rock, rude and horrent, and thundering torrent, 
To the flower-smiling valley, all, all I love well! 


Away ! ye heart-chilling, ye time and joy-killing 
Re-unions of vanity, pomp, and ennui, 

Where the lip is all gladness, but the bosom all sadness ! 
Oh, a circle of crag, lake, and forest for me ! 

They ne’er can deceive me, they never can grieve me, 
My rapturous feelings they'll ne’er coldly blight ! 

Theirs a charm never cloying !—no fear while enjoying 
That possession may brush off the bloom of delight ! 


ELEANOR DaArsy. 















FINE ARTS. 


AMATEURS, CONNOISSEURS, PICTURE-DEALERS, ARTISTS, AND THE 
BOARD OF TASTE, 


An Amateur is a comical person. He usually considers himself a great 
man among country folk, and the many races of people who think gilt 
gingerbread as good as a picture. Amateurs dabble with pictures, so 
ealled, of a very inferior order for years, sometimes for their whole 
lives, not having the courage to extend their expenditure on one single 
work of real art, but choose canvass spoiled and ‘colour wasted not 
worth 207. That with hundreds is a large and extravagant price. 
These gentlemen, for they are all gentlemen, when they have pictures 
so called on their walls, are for ever on the sharp look-out for stray 
and unknown Leonardo Da Vincis, Raphaels, Domenichinos, Claudes, 
Poussins, Ruysdaels, Hobbemas, Van de Veldes of both characters ; 
Teniers, Ostades, and Rubens! It is amazing how stubborn and 
conceited this class of society is, when questioned as to the painter of 
any one of their pictures. 

All these gentlemen amateurs have the happy faculty of conceiving 
they always pitch upon rarities no one but themselves ever discover. 
We may say, that thousands of 10/, Claudes, and 2/. 10s. Poussins, 
20/1. Domenichinos, 30, Carlo Dolcis, 40/. Raphaels, and Leonardo Da 
Vincis, at no price at all, have, as these nibblers think, been caught 
in their wondrous nets. 

I have said, that an Amateur is the first stage of a man who would 
be thought a man of taste. Many of them, I do freely allow, possess a 
real liking of pictures. But fine pictures are to them what pineapples 
in a fruiterer’s window are to those who long for them,—they have the 
money but not the heart to spend their shillings to please the palate. 
The amateurs of art often assume a prodigious extent of knowledge in 
their line, and are known to combat the opinions of persons whose 
knowledge is as far above their own as St. Paul’s Cathedral is above a 
tiny village church. ‘The Connoisseur is a gentleman who does not 
of necessity purchase pictures. But sooner or later he is tempted by 
some captivating work to break through all his resolutions. That 
once done, he goes on. A Connoisseur can tell you one master from 
another. He pores into the handling of the materials till he can dis- 
cover almost by the odour who painted this or that. The late noted 
Chevalier de Burtin, of Brussels, who had a large and good collection 
of pictures, chiefly Dutch and Flemish, said he could tell many 
masters’ works in the dark by fingering them — Peter Neefs, tle 
Cathedral and Church painter, Van Deelen another, and soon. He 
was a most cunning Connoisseur. He wrote a large book describ- 
ing his pictures; the art, and how to clean pictures. His connois- 
seurship brought him in about 600/. a-year, as the housekeeper 
lady had strict injunctions to urge all visitors to buy his book. Five 
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or six francs was the price. A Connoisseur is not of necessity a 
good judge, but he may become one by perseverance. He is not 
proof against mistakes. He is not of necessity, from his title, a 
person who can declare off-hand a picture to be original or a copy. 
His function is to tell a Wynants from a Hackaert or a Weenix, to 
tell a Hobbema from a Ruysdael —a Metzu from a Vander Werf— 
a William Van de Velde from a Backhuysen—a Terberg from a Jean 
Steen, and'so on. If an Artist of eminence meets a Connoisseur so 
styled, some modesty is displayed at first; but im a quarter of an hour 
he lets loose his knowledge at the expense of the feelings of the Artist, 
who often, through courtesy, gives way, but is sure to tell his story 
on the first occasion, at the éxpense of the Connoisseur, because Con- 
noisseurs frequently outstep their knowledge. It is an extreme rarity 
to find Amateurs or Connoisseurs possess any real soul for expression 
inart. The Artist of oldfdescribes truly a time of day under circum- 
stances of the evening, or an overcast effect, a twilight or some poetical 
sentiment of fine feeling. If the Amateur and Connoisseur meet, the 
former is sure to say, “I dont like that picture, it is too dark for my 
taste ; 1 like cheerful furniture pictures, not your dingy ones. You 
may talk about Rembrandt as long as you like; but I’m not to be 
persuaded to like pictures apparently painted with pitch and ivory- 
black, with a dab of yellow ochre in some part, and tell me ¢hat is fine 
—Pooh! Ill not swallow such nonsense!” ‘The Connoisseur speaks 
and tells the tyro he will in due time alter his opinion. The Amateur 
asks a question of the other about some Italian picture they are facing. 
“Why,” says the Connoisseur, “ to tell you the truth, I don’t study 
Italian pictures ; they are not after my taste. I only relish the Dutch 
or the Flemish. I like the high finishing of those Dutch fellows; but 
as for Italian pictures, they require more study than I can give to 
them.” He will probably say, “ How am I to know the difference be- 
tween what they call a Schiavone and a Schedone, or a Guido from 
an Elizabeth Serani? How am I to know a Salviati from a John di 
Udine? I can remember Ruysdael, and recollect there is Solomon 
Ruysdael and Jacob Ruysdael. ‘The latter is worth hundreds of 
pounds, when the other is not worth as many shillings. I can re- 
member Wynants, and know he painted chiefly sand and gravel banks 
with pretty views; but not of much variety. His pot-boilers are 
poor things.” 

There is a vast difference between an Amateur, a Connoisseur, and 
an eminent Artist; because an artist has to study his art for his pro- 
fession, and he has to-read-much-of that which others leave alone. 
He must be a philosopher ; not so the Connoisseur. He has to learn 
and be familiar with all that has been done in all ages in the graphic 
pursuit. To travel is indispensable to enlarge his mind; for the 
greatest works are on walls, and therefore immoveable, and inacces- 
sible, unless men travel to see and to study them. Vitruvius has 
ren us his views of the requisite qualifications for an architect. 

He same may fairly be applied to the painter, and even the sculptor. 
A man thus trained, must be a better judge of art than those men who 
only amuse themselves now and then by looking at pictures. The 
‘Artist studies them in all their varieties of excellence. The other, 
that-is'the.Connoisseur, knows not how to study. I have often heard 
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repeated the following gross absurdity, by men and even noblemen 
now in their graves; that artists are not such good judges of their 
own productions as many connoisseurs. He who produces is, in all 
cases, the best judge. A tailor can tell in a moment far better than 
employers, whether a coat be well worked or badly put together. 
A man who makes tools for his own use, which is common, knows far 
better than he who never uses the like, whether they are well made, 

In my opinion the National Trustees ought, on material occasions, 
to have an assistant council of better judges than themselves,—emi- 
nent artists and a couple of the most honest-minded of the cleverest 
judges as picture-dealers,—the former will be the tribunal of real 
taste. They alone are competent to determine what sort of works of 
art should be selected for the improvement of the national taste, and 
be models for all artists to look up to as well as the people. The 
picture-dealers may be able to say in some cases, whether a picture 
be in good order, and occasionally if it be genuine: but not one jot 
further would I allow these men to advise. Taste they have none. 
How can they have taste ? that is none of their ware. ‘Their con- 
stant jargon is, when a collector calls, 1 can show you this or that ; a 
very fine specimen in his best time, or in his early time, or in his latter 
time. Then follows a long made-up history of where it came from ; 
who had it; what noted collection it came from; in fact it is run up 
tothe skies. But ask an artist, really an artist, his opinion. He pro- 
bably will say, “‘ The picture may be as you say in his best time” — 
and as much more as pleases you; “ but for me it is a tasteless affair. 
A picture-dealer often knows better than artists who are not in the 
trade, when a certain master of any school, as it is termed, is pecu- 
liarly rare. 

All this is very well ; but J have heard numbers of gentlemen ex- 
press their opinion, that no set of noblemen can form of themselves a 
competent council of taste. Does any one of them buy any expensive 
work of art on his own sole judgment? I venture to say no!!! Wit- 
ness what happens at all great sales. Picture-dealers are commonly 
the sole or chief buyers. Why? because they are better judges. 
A man of virtu never was known to give advice to a dealer; such as 
Mr. Buchanan, or Mr. Emerson, or Mr. Delahaute in his lifetime ; or 
Mr. Bryant, or Monsieur Desenfans, long since dead and gone. 
Noblemen connoisseurs, and noblemen amateurs, have never a sufli- 
ciency of confidence.in themselves to dictate what to select ; what to 
secure for the country, or what to reject. How can they presume to 
tell the value of pictures ? Artists often put a value on slight sketchy 
Comming Eeetet which the collector, from the want of a certain ele- 
vated knowledge in art, would not allow to hang on ‘his walls. No 
picture should be purchased, and no picture especially should be re- 
jected on the mere opinion of a Board of Taste. Some of the Royal 
Academicians should be assembled to give their opinion. Dealers 

ight be allowed to vr occasionally, as to the market value. 

another paper I shall go further into this subject; but I say 

thus much by way | preface or introduction to some anecdotes relat- 

to pictures and picture-dealers; not forgetting boards of taste 

= noble critics, which may perhaps convey — information to 
the public. R. R. BR. 
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A TALE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
A FRAGMENT. 


How beautiful is nature! says the poet. How delightful! sighs the 
sentimentalist to contemplate man in his natural state untrammelled 
by the artificial restraints of society ! 

Such were the exclamations of Mr. Augustus Snivelle as he re- 
clined on a couch in the classic region of Regent Street. His form 
was enveloped in a garment of variegated colours, in which the green 
and the red vied with the yellow and the purple. On his head he 
wore a cap from which a golden tassel gracefully depended ; his shirt 
collar was displayed Byronically ; a budding moustache graced his 
upper lip; an imperial added expression to his chin; and his hair, 
which was redolent with the odour of a pot of hypothetical bears- 
grease, scented with real bergamot, hung Germanically down his back 
in curious curls. 

In one hand Mr. Snivelle held a copy of the Tales of the Colonies, 
in which the manners and customs of the natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land are so sweetly described ; in the other he held a pipe—not a 
vulgar thing of clay—but a real Meerschaum—from whose amber 
mouth-piece he inhaled the fragrance of the Persian weed, and gently 
puffed the wreathing smoke from his languid lips. 

“Oh! where,” he said, “is nature to be found in all her pristine sim- 
plicity ? Not in St. James’s Park, nor the Lowther Arcade! I am 
weary with the deceits and the sophistications of civilised life. Be- 
sides, I am getting too fat; I will go to New Zealand.” 

He went. — 


' Beneath a roof thatched with the leaves of the flax plant lay Pum- 
mereboo. His form was untrammelled by the artificial restraint of 
braces, because he was without that article of dress which those con- 
veniences are intended to support; neither had he shoes or stockings, 
or waistcoat, or coat, or shirt, or shirt-collar. His only garment—a 
sort of mat which adorned his person when he went abroad —was care- 
lessly laid aside, displaying without encumbrance the elegant patterns 
curiously tattooed in various devices on his bistre-coloured skin ; and 
ashe smiled as he thought of his coming repast, he showed a for- 
midable row of teeth strong and firmly set to make a fat man tremble. 

In his left hand was a bit of fern root, at which he condescended 
to nibble whiie he waited for his breakfast; in his right he held a 
Native tomahawk with which he was wont to kill a slave or a wife 
Occasionally when it pleased him so to do. 

He was an unsophiscated child of nature! 

Where, he said, as he threw away his fern root, and gave his toma- 


hawk a little flourish; “ Where is Wirriwarriwow !” 
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Wirriwarriwow appeared. 

She was as little trammelled by artificial restraints as her lord. 
Being engaged in the domestic duty of preparing the matutinal meal 
she had dispensed with the mat which sometimes shaded her charms 
from strangers’ eyes; and she stood as nature had formed her, per- 
fectly unconscious that her appearance would have excited con- 
siderable surprise in the Regent Street of the white people. She 
stood—in the wilds of New Zealand— in the unsophisticated state of 
nature’s loveliness; and save a row of sharks’ teeth round her neck, 
and a sprig of coral pendent from her nose, she was a practical illus- 
tration of that most poetical and delicate idea of “ beauty when 
unadorned, adorned the most.” 

“‘ Where is my breakfast,” said the chief; and as he spoke he played 
with his tomahawk —promiscuous-like. 

Wirriwarriwow pointed to the path which led to their cottage 
ornée. 

“ A white man comes!” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” said the chief, his mouth watering with 
anticipation. ! 

“ A very fat one!” 

The chief’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Cover yourself,” said the chief, “ with your mat.” 

His wife obeyed; she threw over her copper-coloured shoulders a 
sort of New Zealand Polka,—rather scant,—and awaited the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 

Mr. Augustus Snivelle arrived —not at the door — because it had 
no door,— but at the entrance of the chief’s dwelling. 

He surveyed the lady with intelligent curiosity. 

The chief frowned, and then smiled as he made a rough mental 
calculation of tenpenny nails. 

Mr. Snivelle beheld the natives’ teeth, and tried to smile too, but 
he couldn't. 

The chief looked at him earnestly ; Wirriwarriwow was right; the 
stranger was very fat; but he might get fatter. Pummereboo me- 
ditated. 

Mr. Snivelle was rather at a loss to communicate his wishes to 
these Aborigines,—and very original he thought certainly they were ; 
but, seeing that he could not speak their language, and they could not 
speak his, he was not unable to communicate his ideas by speech; 
but he remembered that the language of signs is universal. He 
opened his mouth, and imitated the action of chewing with much 
energy. 

Wirriwarriwow comprehended him perfectly: with the willingness 
to oblige natural to her sex, she immediately presented the stranger 
with the bit of fern root which her husband had but half eaten. 
The stranger took it; smelled it; pared it with a knife which he 
took from his pocket, tasted it, and shook his head. 

The chief looked at the stranger’s knife, and his mind was troubled 
with strange visions! He stretched out his hand for it; took it; felt 
its edge; gave a little chuckle in his throat which resembled the 
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gobbling of a turkey, and secreted it in a corner. Mr. Snivelle 
was charmed with this instance of native ingenuousness. 

The chief invited him by signs to a great feast. Mr. Snivelle 
being very hungry, accepted the invitation with the most energetic 
readiness. 

One of his wives was despatched to give intelligence to the tribe 
that a white stranger had arrived, so fat as to be valuable personally, 
and exhibiting sundry foreign qualities curious and entertaining. 

The feast prepared, an old and dignified chief, the superior of the 
tribe, presided. Having had the advantage of several communications 
with Europeans, the great man was well acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the white people, and wishing to show off on the occa- 
sion, he commanded that things should be prepared with a sumptuous- 
ness suitable to the occasion. ‘The steam of the earth-ovens arose on 
all sides. 

In due time the assembly sat down to table; that is to say, the 
natives tucked their legs under them and sat on the ground, while 
their wives brought in the dinner. 

The dress of the Great Chief was magnificent in the extreme. He 
wore on that occasion a drummer’s jacket, which being too small for 
him was necessarily open in front; around his loins was tied a blue 
apron, which had belonged to a ship’s butcher. On his head he wore 
a judge’s wig, intended for a dignitary in New South Wales, but 
which, having been repudiated by that functionary, had been bartered 
by a trader with a native for a hog, and had been seized by the Great 
Chief as an ornament too grand for any other head than his own. At 
the top of the wig he had placed a cocked hat. His admiring subjects 
gazed at him with a sort of awe. Mr. Snivelle looked out anxiously 
for the dinner. 

The first dish was a baked young woman. It was borne in with 
great ceremony. At the bottom was a stewed dog. There was cold 
boiled missionary as a middle dish. At the sides were two picca- 
ninny pies, with their toes appetisingly displayed through the crust. 

Pummereboo sat by his friend’s side out of compliment, and to 
assist him to do justice to the good things before him. 

He detached with his fingers a delicate piece of the top dish for his 
guest, with a cut\ of the centre one which he accomplished with his 
tomahawk, and pointed out the piccaninny’s toes as the most delicate 
morsel. But Mr. Snivelle turned very pale, and felt very sick. ‘The 
Great Chief was pleased to take notice of his indisposition. He pointed 
to the banquet. 

Mr. Snivelle shook his head, and endeavoured to make his dusky 
friend understand, that he was not hungry. 

The natives regarded him with pity and amazement! The feast 
was delicious. 

They talked among themselves and pointed at the stranger; and 
they regarded him, he began to think, lovingly. They said some 
Words to the Great Chief; fortunately, that distinguished individual 
Was able to speak a few words of English. With much politeness he 
interpreted the conversation of the unsophisticated savages to their 
guest. The talk ran thus :— 
tT2 
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Great Chief.—* Say you climb tree ?” 
Mr. Augustus Snivelle.—“ No.” 
Great Chief.—“ Say you catch fish ?” 
Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you make mat?” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—*“ No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you fight ?” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ No.” 

Great Chief.—“ Brother say you no good.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—‘“ Eh ?” 

Great Chief.—“ Say you nice and fat.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ They are very obliging.” 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you no good only to eat.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ I wish I could get something to eat!” 

Great Chief.—“ Little mistake! They say not you eat, but they 
eat you.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—“ What!” 

Great Chief.—‘ Say they make you very fat, and then they eat 
you up.” 

Mr. A. Snivelle.-—‘“ The devil they will! ” 

Mr. Snivelle jumped up quickly. The natives jumped up too. 
They were very merry, and they danced round the white man and 
sung a festive song. Pummereboo acted as leader of the band; the 
rest joined inchorus. The following is a translation of the roundelay 
as sung by these unsophisticated children of nature :— 


*'Wallaloe! Wallaloo! 
Love white man, and eat him too! 
Stranger white, but that no matter ! 
Brown man fat, but white man fatter! 
Put him on hot stone and bake him ! 
Crisp and crackling soon we'll make him ! 
Round and round the dainty goes ; — 
Eat his fingers! eat his toes ! 
His body shall our palates tickle ! 
Then we'll put his head in pickle! 


CHORUS. 
On the white man dine and sup, 
Whet your teeth, and eat him up !” 


The Great Chief had the kindness to interpret these sentiments to 
Mr. Snivelle for his information ; but that gentleman, far from ac- 
quiescing in this disposal of his person, capered about with fright 
even more energetically than his entertainers. But it was in vain 
that he endeavoured to escape from the charmed circle; he was 
hemmed in by the savages, and to his terror, the circle grew less and 
less every moment! In his frantic fear he gave-up all his valuables : 
his watch ; his spy-glass; his moustache-brush in an ivory case ; his 
gold chain ; his everything! The natives were delighted with hs 
iberality. They sung, and they jumped, louder and higher than ever. 
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And now they closed nearer and nearer, and Mr. Snivelle screamed 
louder and louder : at first a friendly native seized his hat ; and then 
another tore off his coat; and a third disencumbered him of his 
waistcoat, while a fourth untrammelled him of that part of his apparel 
which is ever considered, in civilised life, most indispensable ; and 
presently he stood before them in nature’s garb alone, as the poets 
express it, which is the most unpleasant one that can be; and the 
savages rejoiced to find him fatter even than they had hoped; and 
one, lifting up his tomahawk, was about to salute him with an unso- 
phisticated salutation of its edge of flint, when the unhappy Mr. Sni- 
velle, fear lending him wings, as he afterwards described it, made a 
desperate bound through the excited throng, and while the savages 
set up a yell of anger and disappointment at his escape, fled to the 
woods, and concealed himself in the trunk of a hollow tree. 

There, for three long days and three longer nights, did he remain 
ensconced, hungry and cold, and making many silent vows that, if 
ever he escaped from the hands of these unsophisticated children of 
nature, he would ever afterwards content himself with such minor 
advantages as civilisation offered, without seeking for the attractions 
of primitive simplicity, of which he had experienced a New Zealand 
specimen. At the end of three days, hearing no sound of his ene- 
mies, he ventured to peep from his covert; and seeing the coast 
clear, he made the best of his way to the nearest European settlement, 
where he arrived “a wiser and a thinner man.” 

The next day he returned to England, and from that time forward, 
whenever he heard a sentimental enthusiast extolling the superiority 
of man in his natural state, he would relate his adventure in New 
Zealand ; and thanking Heaven that he had escaped from the water- 
ing mouths of Pummereboo and Wirriwarriwow, and the rest of the 
copper-coloured fraternity, he would sing the song of the natives : — 

“A nice after-dinner song for a party of gentlemen; and a nice 
chorus for a convivial meeting, wasn’t it ?” 


“ On the white man dine and sup ! 
Whet your teeth, and eat him up!” 


LIVE AND HOPE. 


THE ancients pictured Fortune with a wheel, 
To signify the ever-shifting change 
(A nuisance puzzling people a good-deal, 
When accidents their best-laid plans derange) 
Which mortals feel in their uncertain stations ; 
For when you're at the lowest, something strange, 
Beyond all hope of even Fancy’s range, 
Sometimes starts up, and puts you on full rations :— 
A moral which gives rise to pleasing contemplations. 


Lire: A Poem. 
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SYMBOLIC MONEY. 


Tue recent calamitous conflagration at Quebec, which has caused so 
much private misery and so great public inconvenience, has been the 
source of much comment in the newspaper press ; and various schemes 
have been propounded for the remedying of the disaster, and for the 
rebuilding of the devastated city, by private contributions, and by 
grants of money to be advanced by the mother country. Among the 
schemes for effecting the desirable object of the restoration of Quebec, 
the one most philosophical in conception, and the most easy and safe 
in execution, seems to be that suggested by the “Society for the 
Emancipation of Industry,” and which appears in the Pictorial Times 
of August 16. 

It is there proposed, that a million of legal-tender money should be 
created for the purpose of carrying through the operation ; and the 
Society grounds its proposal, not only on theoretical principles, but on 
practical effects, and on evidences of what has been done in a similar 
case. It is adduced as a proof of the feasibility and safety of the 
project, that the meat-market in Guernsey was actually erected by 
the same means as that which is proposed for the rebuilding of 
Quebec. We insert the account of that valuable precedent, as we find 
it in the journal to which we have already referred : — 


“ Guernsey Meat Market. — To erect this market, the States of Guernsey voted, 
in or about the year 1821, four thousand pounds, and issued four thousand one- 
pound notes, not bearing interest. The contractor, at dates agreed upon, received 
these notes in payment of instalments. With them he paid wages, and what he 
owed for materials used in the construction of the building; and as these notes 
were sanctioned by a vote of the States, who constituted the parliament of the 
island, the property of every man in the island, real and personal, was pledged for 
their validity. The notes consequently obtained free circulation. 

“ When the market was completed, it consisted of eighty shops, which shops 
were let at a rental of five pounds each shop, thus yielding an annual revenue of 
four hundred pounds. 

“ At the expiration of the first year, notice was given to all persons holding 
meat-market notes, numbered from one to four hundred, both inclusive, to bring 
them before the President of the States, and the committee of the meat-market. 
Then, with the four hundred pounds received from the butchers for the first year’s 
rent, this first batch of notes was cancelled, the notes being burnt in presence of 
the president and the committee. Thus, in ten years, all the notes were cancelled, 
and the States left in possession of the building and rental in perpetuity, without 
the cost of a shilling to any individual. The accuracy of this can readily be tested 
by a visit to the spot. Afterwards a fish-market was erected, and redeemed in a 
similar manner. 

“ Since this a much larger operation has been entered upon in the re-erection of 
a street called Fountain Street, some of the notes of which are now current; and 
other great works in this island have been accomplished by similar monetary means. 
Concurrently with this, it may be noted — first, that Guernsey sustains a popula- 
tion of eleven hundred souls per square mile, while England and Ireland only sus- 
tain two hundred and fifty per square mile ; and, secondly, that while we have four 
millions of paupers out of twenty-eight millions, a beggar is scarcely to be seen 1n 
Guernsey. In confirmation of this remarkable fact as regards Guernsey, reference 
may be had to an article published in the ‘ Examiner’ newspaper, under date of 
September, 1832, and attributed to Mr. Frederick Hill, Government Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland.” 
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It is with this evidence before them of what has been done, and can 
be done again, that the Society for the Emancipation of Industry 
propose that the rebuilding of Quebec should be effected in the same 
manner; but we will state the suggestion in the words of the 
Society : — 

« With these facts before the world, and for which the authority of Mr. Duncan, 
the historian of Guernsey, can be adduced, it is submitted that it would be very 
expedient for the Home or Colonial Government to apply the same principle to 
the rebuilding of Quebec, and for this purpose to create, say one million of legal- 
tender money, receivable by Government for duties, and re-issuable to the original 
amount until the time fixed for their resumption ; or a public company might be 
formed for the purpose of acting under, or in concert with, the local government in 
creating an authorised currency to the requisite extent, with a view either of rebuilding 
the city, or of granting loans of such symbolic money, returnable at a fixed period, 
to be advanced to individuals for that purpose on the security of the buildings, or 
on personal security. Such a plan, consistent as it is with true and recognised 
commercial principles, it is submitted, would be much’'preferable to a government 
grant of twenty thousand, or even two or three hundred thousand pounds. It pre- 
sents the most attainable and economical means of calling into action the re- 
sources and energy of the colonists, and of giving immediate and full employment 
to labour, the source of all wealth.” 


The suggestion which is thus made by a Society which has already 
done so much towards enlightening the public in respect to the nature 
and action of money, and which has, with a singular disinterestedness, 
expended much labour and much money without any view to personal 
agegrandisement, but solely with a regard to the public good, is too 
important to be allowed to pass without the serious consideration of 
public writers; as it involves a principle which is capable of far 
greater extension than the rebuilding of a single city, and which af- 
fects the whole of the monetary regulations and the prosperity of the 
mighty empire of Great Britain, and of all the nations of the earth, to 
an incalculable degree. 

The great question now is, what sort of money is to be adopted for 
the purpose of carrying on the vast transactions of trade and com- 
merce, internal and external, in this as well as in all other countries. 
In the elucidation of this question, it may be worth while to examine 
a little into the origin and history of paper money. 

In the first rude ages of the world, exchanges of goods, whether the 
ig of nature or articles of manufacture, were carried on by 

er. Homer, it may be observed, when he would describe the 
value of the weapons of Glaucus and of Diomedes, says, that one “ was 
worth a hundred cattle, and the other nine :” —a rather inconvenient 
sort of money to carry about with one, looking at cows and bullocks in 
that light — but this by the way. In such cases then, — that is, when 
one article was bartered for another article direct—as skins for 
feathers, cattle for corn, and so on, the parties did not make use of 
any money. But as this practice was soon found to be a clumsy and 
inconvenient mode of proceeding, it was found necessary to adopt some 
other means of effecting the exchanges required. This naturally gave 
Tise to the invention of money; and the sort of money made use of 
Was in accordance with the ignorance and inexperience of such early 
times. Remembering Homer’s mode of estimating values, it may be 


considered, that cattle were some of the first money of the ancients, 
t4 
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and a primeval gentleman, instead of lending a friend a five-pound 
note, lent him five bullocks perhaps — more or less — which the ob- 
liged party immediately drove away to his own quarters. So much 
for Homer’s money. In other countries, the money partook of the 
nature of the local productions. 

In the East, cowry shells, collected on the shores of Ceylon and of 
the Maldive islands, were the current money: and those shells were 
the acknowledged money also of the Moguls, of Bengal, and Botan, as 
well as of Guinea. On the discovery of America, grains of cacao 
served for money. In Abyssinia, salt is the principal money, and 
pepper also: in Iceland, a sort of wool. In the exchanges between 
the Chinese and the Russians, at Kingtu, pieces of nankeen serve for 
the money of comparison. Among the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
pieces of silk performed this function. In ancient chronicles, gold, 
silver, and silk are mentioned, as equally money. Thus it appears 
that, in rude and ignorant times, and among rude and ignorant people, 
as the necessity arose for some mode of representing value, or, in 
other words, for inventing some sort of money, the contrivances were 
akin to the ignorance and inexperience of the people. But, as com- 
merce spread and knowledge increased, other sorts of money, more 
convenient in their use and more general in their application, were 
resorted to, to meet the demands of industry, and for facilitating the 
interchange of natural and artificial productions. Metallic money was 
then employed, and was soon found to be superior to all other money 
for the purposes required, as its value was more certain than furs or 
feathers, and as it was more durable and portable, and more gene- 
rally recognised. Its imperfections, which have been the discovery 
of modern times, were then little felt, and unnoticed. 

All sorts of metallic money were employed, as all sorts of commo- 
dity-money had been previously employed, according to the accident 
of circumstances, localities, and the greater or less facility of pro- 
curing this or that sort of metallic money in any particular place or 
country. . 

Iron, brass, tin, copper, as well as goid and silver, have all been 
made use of as the sort of money which we speak of; and it is to be 
observed, that in the barbarous times of the early ages it was con- 
sidered that their money ought to possess intrinsic value in itself, in 
order to serve as the representative of the value of other commodities ; 
this barbarous idea is becoming rapidly exploded in the present day, 
but it existed in its full force among people who were ignorant of the 
real nature of money, properly so called, which is, as its name imports, 
nothing more than the ee ahecaes or the token, of the value of 
something else; for, the making use of a money possessing in- 
trinsic value, though that money is gold or silver, is as imperfect a 
token of the values of other things, as cows and bullocks are an im- 
perfect token; insomuch as being, like gold and silver, commodities, 
their value is apt to increase and decrease like all other commodities ; 
and it is no more possible correctly to measure the values of other 
goods by gold or silver, the values of which are constantly fluctuat- 
ing, than it would be possible to measure the dimensions of a bale of 
cloth by a yard-measure, the length of which, like a sliding telescope, 
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was constantly changing. It is right to say, however, that there are 
some few people —that is, of those who think at all about the matter, — 
who entertain the same erroneous ideas of the nature of money as 
the barbarous people of primeval times; but there is reason to believe 
that the number of such unenlightened persons is exceedingly small, 
and is rapidly becoming less under the influence of the labours of 
“The Society,” whose arguments on this subject are unanswered, be- 
cause they are unanswerable. But to return. 

So long as the wants of trade and commerce were small, the small 
quantity of gold and silver procurable was sufficient to perform the 
office required in the clumsy and imperfect manner which it did; but, 
as trade and commerce increased, the necessity for more money was 
felt faster than the gold and silver, in use as money, could be digged 
out of the known earth; and contrivances were resorted to which we 
shall have to speak of presently. But the discovery of America, by 
the quantity of gold and silver which it poured into Europe, gave a 
vast impetus to commerce, and was of prodigious help to all the 
operations of industry, in so far as it furnished increased facilities for 
the interchange of commodities, and for domestic and foreign trade. 
But, supposing that gold and silver in coins or in bars formed the 
fittest money for the transactions of life which could be invented — 
an assertion which we utterly and entirely deny, inasmuch as they 
cannot be properly called money or tokens of value, but are them- 
selves values, changing and fluctuating like other values, and there- 
fore unfit to represent the value of other things ;—even supposing 
this, it may easily be shown how utterly inadequate they have been, 
and are, in amount, to serve as money for the multifarious operations 
of commerce and industry in recent years, as well as in the pre- 
sent day. 

To ascertain the exact amount of specie money in circulation in 
the different countries of Europe, is impossible ; the mints can give 
an account of all that has been coined, but there are no means of 
determining how much of such coinage has been withdrawn by 
export abroad, and by manufactures and hoarding at home; an 
approximate calculation, however, may be made quite sufficient for 
our purpose. 

But we shall have to enlarge on this point in another place; we 
confine ourselves at present to the historical examination of the origin 
and use of paper money. But it may not be amiss, in passing, to 
advert to the condition of Spain, the great primary receptacle of the 
produce of the American mines, before and after her possession of her 
abundance of gold and silver. . — . 

In the beginning of the 16th century, fifty years before Spain got 
possession of the metallic treasures which it was fondly supposed was 

insurance of her prosperity, the seas were covered with her ships. 
. In the city of Seville alone, there were 130,000 people employed in 
the manufactures of her wool and silk. Since then — since the dis- 
covery, and for many years the primary possession, of the rich mines 
of America, she has fallen into beggary and decay. In the reign of 
Philip the Third, in little more than a hundred years after the dis- 
covery of America, Spain had neither ships, manufactures, nor 
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commerce; her agriculture had fallen back, her population had 
decreased, and she was reduced to such a scarcity of her own 
abundant gold and silver money — proving thus the vagrant cha- 
racter of gold and silver — that she was compelled to have recourse 
to copper tokens, and to stamp these by the royal authority and 
effigies with the nominal and forced value of silver. Had she ad- 
vanced a little farther in a knowledge of the true nature of money, 
she might have invented the only true money, philosophically con- 
sidered, namely, a paper money, which might have saved her from her 
consequent disasters, and from her present political and commercial 
degradation. But she missed that truth ; and her position ever since 
has been one of weakness and wretchedness, and her civilisation, 
instead of advancing, has stood still to the present day. 

This evidence of history, it may be remarked, and experience of a 
country in times comparatively modern, sufficiently prove, that as the 
riches of a country are not derived from mines of gold and silver, 
even the most productive, so neither is it material of what substance 
its circulating medium or currency is formed, provided it is one not 
liable to be taken away from the country on account of its intrinsic 
value as a commodity; and that to endeavour to fix and restrain the 
precious metals from the movements and fluctuations in amount and 
value incident to all articles of commerce, is a vain attempt, and, in- 
deed, utterly impossible. 

Having said thus much on the subject of the primitive money of 
the ancients, and of the metallic money of subsequent times, before 
we speak of pure money, the token of value, and not itself a com- 
modity of value, or in other words, of symbolic money —and espe- 
cially with reference to the subject which has given rise to the present 
observations — namely, the practicability and the facility of rebuild- 
ing the city of Quebec, by means of the creation of a sufficient 
quantity of symbolic money, —it may be useful to take a brief review 
of the origin and circulation of paper money; which it will appear 
was far from being the deliberate invention of mankind, but was the 
result of accident; and the practice of which arose from and was 
forced by the exigencies and necessity of the moment; and the im- 
portance of which discovery, in its late enormous action, was not 
understood until experience had proved its vast utility. But it must 
not be supposed that the paper money of this country, as it existed 
from 1797 to 1816, was the only instance of the use of pure money in 
Great Britain— meaning, by pure money, a token of value not 
possessing value-in itself; on the contrary, the system of tallies in 
use in the earliest times of this country, shows that the prin- 
ciple, though not understood, was nevertheless practised; and 
indeed, in other countries at very remote periods, as,we shall have to 
speak of hereafter. But as this examination is connected with the 
history of banks and banking, and indeed can scarcely be treated of 
without reference to those subjects, we propose to continue the sub- 
ject in another paper; throwing out the present brief remarks rather 
for the purpose of furnishing materials for thought in others, than 
with the idea of writing a complete treatise, even on any one point of 
so vast a subject in its detail; though so simple in its principle, as that 
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of the currency. With this view we shall conclude the present paper 
with two extracts; the first from the Life of Franklin, written by 
himself; the second from Mr. Locke’s treatise, intitled “Considerations 
upon lessening the Quantity, and raising the Value of Money.” We 
shall have occasion to apply the facts and the reasoning contained in 
these two extracts as we proceed. 

Dr. Franklin says : — 


« About the year 1730, the people of Pennsylvania felt the want of a medium of 
currency, and required the continuance of that they had, which amounted only to 
15,000/, and was about to expire, in its legal term. The wealthy inhabitants, pre- 
judiced against every sort of paper currency, through the fear of its depreciation, an 
instance of which had occurred in New England, strongly opposed this measure. 
I was in favour of this creation and emission, convinced that the first small sum, 
issued in 1723, had done much good in the province, by favouring commerce, 
industry, and production. 

«“ Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility of paper currency, that 
it never after experienced any considerable opposition ; it soon amounted to 55,0002, 
and in the year 1739 to 80,000/., it has since increased, during the last war, to 
$80,000/., trade, property, and population having, in this period, greatly increased.” 


The observations of Mr. Locke to which we refer, and which we 
shall have occasion to make use of by and by, are the following : — 


“The exigencies and uses of money not lessening with its quantity, and it being 
in the same proportion to be employed and distributed, still, in all parts of its cir- 
culation, so much as its quantity is lessened, so much must the share of every one 
that has a right to this money be the tess ; whether he be landholder for his goods, 
or labourer for hishire, or merchant for his brokerage. If one-third of the money 
employed in trade were locked up, or gone out of England, must not the land- 
holders necessarily receive one-third less for their goods, and, consequently, rents 
fall? a less quantity of money by one-third being to be distributed among an equal 
number of receivers? Indeed, people, not perceiving the money to be gone, are apt 
to be jealous one of another; and, each suspecting another’s inequality of gain, to 
rob him of his share: every one will be employing his skill and power the best he 
can to retrieve it again, and to bring money into his pocket, in the same plenty as 
formerly. But this is but scrambling amongst ourselves, and helps no more against our 
wants than the pulling of a short coverlet will amongst children that lie together, to 
preserve them all from the cold ; some will sturve, unless the father of the family pro- 
vide better, and enlarge the scanty covering. ‘This pulling and contest is usually 
between the landed man and the merchant ; for the labourer’s share, being seldom 
more than a bare subsistence, never allows that body of men time or opportunity to 
raise their thoughts above that, or to struggle with the richer for theirs (as one 
common interest), unless when some common and great distress, uniting them in one 
universal ferment, makes them forget respect, and emboldens them to carve to their 
wants with armed force, and then sometimes they break in upon the rich, and sweep all 
like a deluge.” 

We shall endeavour to show, in a future paper, that the more that 
which is meant by money departs from its character of a symbol, the 
less it is fitted for the uses which it is intended for; and that if the 
money of the country is a commodity, and, like other commodities, 
subject of course to rise and fall in value, such a shifting measure 
‘cannot be employed as the token of the value of other things, without 
Subjecting the people who so make use of it to all sorts of disasters, 
and to being crippled and cramped in all the operations of industry, — 
of agriculture, of manufactures, and of domestic and foreign commerce, 
—which is precisely the condition of Great Britain at this present 
- Moment. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Black's Picturesque Tourist and Road Book of England and Wales ; 
with a general Travelling Map, Charts of Roads, Railroads, and 
interesting Localities; and engraved Views of the Scenery. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black, North Bridge. 


As this is the season of the year when tourists are making up their 
minds as to the places to which they shall direct their course, we have 
placed this and the two following books at the head of our list; and we 
have allotted to them this place of honour the more readily, as they are 
really the best books of the sort that have been published; and 
travellers and the public in general owe their thanks to the contrivers 
and publishers of these guides for tourists, for the useful information 
which they contain, saving to the traveller both time and money, 
facilitating his movements, and increasing the gratification of his 
journey. According to our plan of allowing authors to speak for 
themselves with respect to the object of their works, we subjoin the 


preface to each volume. The writer of the book under present notice 
says :— : 


“ The plan and execution of the ‘ Picturesque Tourist of Scotland,’ having met 
with very general approval, the proprietors of that volume have been encouraged 
to undertake a work of a similar description for England. Accuracy, conciseness, 
and a just discrimination of the importance of the several objects described, being 
the qualifications most valued in a guide book, it has been the aim of the editor to 
devote his most anxious attention to the attainment of these requisites; and it is 
believed that the present work will be found to contain a larger amount of well- 
digested information than has ever been presented in any volume of such convenient 
size. 

“ To have given all the roads of England within the limits of such a volume as 
the present was obviously impossible. Only the main roads have therefore been 
describeu., although the distances between places on the various tours by the cross- 
roads are very generally given. 

“ By reference to the maps and charts, the routes by the cross-roads will readily 
be ascertained ; and by turning to the index, the reader will be directed to the pages 
where all the places of any importance are described. 

“ The names, position, and distances of the various places have been copied from 
the maps of the Ordnance survey; and the same valuable authority has been the 
basis of the several charts and district maps with which the volume is illustrated. 

“ The names of the proprietors of the various mansions described, have been care- 
fully compared with Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and History of the Landed 
Commoners. re 

“ In consequence of the frequent changes in the possession of the smaller man- 
sions and villas, it has been deemed ier 40 omit the names of the occupants of 
these, than to give information which a short period of time might render inaccurate. 

“ The memorable incidents mentioned in connection with the various localities 
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have been carefully selected from the best county histories and other topographical 
works of authority. The population is given according to the census of 1841. 

« In describing the scenery most worthy of the attention of strangers, the editor 
has endeavoured to give a plain and intelligible account of what he considered 
worthy of notice, without aspiring to picturesque or eloquent delineation. 

« He has thus been enabled to incorporate with the topographical and descrip- 
tive matter, a considerable portion of literary, historical, and traditionary illustra- 
tion, which may prove at once interesting and instructive to the reader. 

“ The expense of travelling, and the gratuities paid to servants at hotels, are 
subjects so materially influenced by the habits of the traveller, and the style of the 
establishment at which he sojourns, that it is difficult to afford precise information 
in regard tothem. At the same time, the publishers have reason to believe that a 
few particulars on those heads will be generally acceptable to tourists, and they 
have accordingly embodied, in the following note, the result of the inquiries which 
they have made upon the subject.” 


For the useful information which this note conveys, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. We will add, that a copious and well- 
arranged index is added to the work ; and that it contains good and 
distinct maps of all the localities to which it refers, while several well- 
executed engravings are a pleasing and useful addition to its pages. 


Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fourth Edition. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black, North Bridge, Booksellers and 
Publishers to the Queen. 1845. 


Tse plan and execution of the present volume, says the editor, will 
be found, in an important respect, to differ from any other work de- 
voted to the same object. 

In the compilation of guide-books, it appears to the publishers that 
much eloquence is often needlessly expended in ambitious eulogiums 
on the beauty or grandeur of natural scenery, of which no adequate 
idea can be conveyed to the mind by any written description, however 
graphic and minute. In the present work such attempts have been 
studiously avoided. A plain and intelligible account has been given 
of the scenery most worthy of the attention of strangers, without dic- 
tating the amount of admiration with which any given scene is to be 
contemplated. 

By adopting this course, space has been found for the incorporation 

a large amount of traditionary, historical, and literary illustra- 
tion, by which it is conceived a recollection of the scenery will be 
More permanently fixed in the memory of the tourist, than by any 
original description of its features which the author could himself 
have given. ft Bxts,se : ae 

Neither labour nor expense has been spared to give the work the 
greatest possible degree of accuracy. ‘To secure this object, the 
several sheets, in their progress through the press, have been trans- 

Initted to individuals conversant with the topography of the respeetive 
districts ; while the descriptions of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen have been wholly contributed by natives of those cities. For 
the favourable reception of former editions the publishers return 

their best thanks. They, at the same time, express their acknow- 
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ledgments to the public press for numerous laudatory notices, which, 
if not unmerited by the three former editions, will be found to be still 
better deserved by the present. 

The same useful note which is appended to the volume relating to 
English towns is attached also to the present volume, but we have not 
room for its insertion. It contains also a capital index, like the former 
work ; with abundance of useful maps, and a larger number of en- 
gravings and woodcuts. 

The next of these admirably arranged and most useful books is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the three, from the popular inclin- 
ation, which has become almost a point of social duty in these times, 
to visit the scenery of the English lakes :— 


Blach’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes; including an Essay 
on the Geology of the District. By Jonn Puittips, F.R.S., G.L., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 


Tue following is an extract from the well-written introduction :— 


“ That section of England, to the scenery of which this small volume professes to 
be a guide, occupies a portion of the three counties of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancaster, and extends over an area, the greatest Jength or breadth of which 
is nowhere more than fifty miles. The picturesque attractions of the district are 
beyond question unequalled by any other part of England; and although some of 
the Scottish lochs and mountains must be admitted to present prospects of more 
imposing grandeur, it may safely be said, that no tract of country in Britain com- 
bines in richer affluence those varied features of sublimity and beauty which have 
conferred upon this spot so high a reputation. For the lover of nature, no tour 
could be devised of a more pleasing character than that which these lakes afford. 
* We penetrate the glaciers and traverse the Rhone and the Rhine, whilst our 
domestic lakes, of Ullswater, Keswick, and Windermere, exhibit scenes in so 
sublime a style, with such beautiful colourings of rock, wood, and water, backed 
with so stupendous a disposition of mountains, that if they do not fairly take the 
lead of all the views of Europe, yet they are indisputably such as no English 
traveller should leave behind him.’ ” * 

“ Nor is it only to the admirer of external nature that this spot presents attractions. 
It is no less interesting to the antiquarian, the geologist, and the botanist. ‘The 
remains of three abbeys— Furness, Calder, and Shap,—of numerous castles, — of 
one or two Roman stations,—and of many Druidical erections,—afford ample 
scope for the research of the antiquarian; whilst the rich variety of stratified and 
unstratified rocks, forming a complete series from granite to the carboniferous 
beds; and many rare plants, with ample facilities for observing the effect produced 
upon vegetation by the varying temperature of the air at different altitudes, yield 
to the students of geology and of botany abundant matter for employment in their 
respective pursuits. The absence in the Lake country of: those traditions, with 
which other places similarly characterised by nature abound, has often been 
remarked with surprise; and, notwithstanding what has been urged by Dr. Southey, 
we are still at liberty to express our wonder that there is not a greater number of 
legends, superstitions, and tales of stirring incident, connected with a district 5° 
richly supplied with all the attributes to which the popular fancy is prone to link 


* Cumberland. 
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romantic associations of this kind, Having made this remark, it is but proper to 
subjoin the passage from Southey, to which we have alluded : —‘ There is little or 
nothing of historical or romantic interest belonging to this region. In this respect, 
unlike the Scotch border, where Sir Walter could entertain his guests during a 
morning’s ride with tales of murders, executions, house-besieging and house- burning, 
as parts of family history belonging to every homestead of which he came in sight. 
The border history is of no better character on the English side; but this part of 
the country was protected by the Solway and by its natural strength, nor does it 
appear, at any time after it became English, to have been troubled with feuds. ‘The 
English barons, indeed, were by no means so often engaged in private wars as 
their Scottish neighbours, or the nobles on the Continent; their contests were with 
the crown, seldom with each other, and never with their vassals. Those contests 
were carried on at a distance from our Lake-land, where the inhabitants, being left 
in peace, seem to have enjoyed it, and never to have forfeited its blessings by 
engaging in the ways and contracting the disposition of marauders. They had, 
therefore, neither ballad heroes, nor ballad poets, happy in having afforded no field 
for the one, and no materials of this kind for the other.’ 

« An interest, however, of no ordinary kind is imparted to the locality from its 
being the spot with which many eminent literary men have been more or less con- 
nected, and from which several of their finest works have emanated, William 
Wordsworth, S. T. Coleridge, his son Hartley Coleridge, Dr. Southey, Professor 
Wilson, De Quincey, Thomas Hamilton (author of ‘ Cyril Thornton’), Charlotte 
Smith, Charles Lloyd, Bishop Watson,—all of these, an honoured list of names, are, 
or were, resident amongst the Lakes. Archbishop Sandys, Hogarth, and Romney 
the painter, also spring from this country. In directing the steps of the tourist, 
we have therefore availed ourselves to a considerable extent of the literature of the 
district, quoting those passages which in any way illustrate the scenery through 
which he will pass. These quotations, we feel assured, especially those from the 
poets, will not only contribute to elevate the feelings and improve the heart, while 
the reader is contemplating the scenes which are there portrayed, but will also form 
a spell by which, in coming years, he may recall the pleasures of the past, and 
revisit in imagination the scenery over which we are now about to conduct him. 


To the index, engravings, maps, and sections, which render this 
little work a perfect hand-book of information to the scientific and 
general tourist, is added a glossary of technical terms used in de- 
scribing the mountain scenery of the Lakes ; and it is no slight recom- 
mendation of this book, that it is, like the other two, very cheap, 
carefully printed, and the matter well arranged. We can sincerely 
recommend them all to our readers, with a caution not to commence 
their journey without them, as their possession will save them both 
time and money. 


Ilustrations of the Law of Kindness : By the Rev.G. W. Montcomery. 
_ Second Edition, with considerable Additions, and a Supplementary 
ever on Almsgiving, by John Washbourn. London: Wiley 
_ and Putnam, 6. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. Dublin: W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 
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‘Wnited States; and it is with sincere pleasure that we hail a work so 
admirable in its intention, and so useful in its execution, as this most 
‘indly emanation from a truly Christian mind. The author treats of 
ess and Revenge.” 






is the second edition of a little book originally published in the 
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Chap. I. Kindness and Revenge. — II. The power of Kindness, — 
III. The power of Kindness. — IV. Disarming force of Kindness, — 
V. Kindness and Insanity. — VI. Kindness and Crime. — VII, 
Kindness and Ignorance. — VIII. Kindness admired by all people. 
—IX. National Kindness. — X. Kindness and Persecution. — XJ, 
Kindness and Punishment. — XII. The blessings and duty of prac- 
tising the Law of Kindness. — XIII. Character of Christ. — Supple- 
mentary Chapter, on Almsgiving. 


These distinctive divisions point out well the scope and tendency 
of the book; and we shall proceed to justify the encomium which we 
have bestowed on it by the following interesting and entertaining 
quotations : — 

The author commences his work thus : — 


« As like physical causes produce like physical consequences — as vice most as- 
suredly results in misery —so revenge calls forth hate; for water does not more 
certainly tend to its level, than the exercise of malice and cruelty kindles the fires 
of anger and opposition in the soul. To small purpose has that individual perused 
the history of the world, who has not discovered that the common process of eradi- 
cating evil has been to meet it with evil; and who has not seen that the path- 
way of life has been almost universally lighted by the horrible spirit of retaliation ? 
And to as little purpose has he examined the records of nations and individuals, if 
he is not convinced that, when the law of kindness has been practised, it has been 
as much more salutary in its influence, and as much more glorious in its results, 
than those of revenge, as virtue is more salutary and glorious than iniquity. For 
while retaliation is like the storm which sweeps through the forest in destruction, 
kindness is like the combined influence of the sun and the rain of the cloud, which 
germinates seed, and unfolds their leaves, flowers, and odours.” 


After giving some account of the benevolent labours of the cele- 
brated Howard, the author cites the following : — 


“The next instance is that of Fénélon. Fénélon was a Roman Catholic, and 
archbishop of Cambray, in France. He was a man of the finest feelings, of the 
greatest benevolence, and he uniformly practised the law, ‘ Overcome evil with 
good.’ He was kind and affable to the lowly, mild and courteous to the ignorant, 
philanthropic to the miserable, and ever gentle both to friend and foe. The conse- 
quence was, that he won all hearts. His diocese was often the theatre of war ; but 
the English, Germans, and Dutch even surpassed the inhabitants of Cambray in 
their love and veneration for him. At such times he gathered the wretched into 
his residence and entertained them; for his known goodness had surrounded him 
with a power which even contending armies could not resist ; and the consequence 
was, that his dwellings were safe, even when towns and villages were lying in 
smoking ruins around him. The following is an instance of his great kindness. 
He observed one day that a peasant, who had been driven from his home, and to 
whom Fénélon had given shelter, ate nothing. He inquired the reason. ‘ Alas, 
my lord,’ said the poor man, ‘in making my escape from my cottage, I had not 
time to bring off my cow, which was the support of my family. The enemy will 
drive her away, and I shall never find another so good.’ Fénélon, availing himself 
of his privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out, accompanied by a single ser- 
vant, and drove the cow back himself to the peasant. By thus walking according 
to the law of overcoming evil with good, he gained the affection of all. The pea- 

him as. ; and, long after his death, their tears would flow 
when they said, ‘ There is the chair on which our good archbishop used to sit in the 
midst of us; we shall see him no more.’ What a crown of unfading glory the law 
of love gave him !” 
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Another illustration : — 


« An intelligent Quaker of Cincinnati related to me the following circumstance, 
as evidence that the principle of non-resistance possesses great influence even over 
the savage. During the last war, a Quaker lived among the inhabitants of a small 
settlement on our western frontier. When the savages commenced their desolating 
outbreaks, every inhabitant fled to the interior settlements, with the exception of 
the Quaker and his family. He determined to remain, and rely wholly upon the 
simple rule of disarming his enemies with entire confidence and kindness. One 
morning he observed through his window a file of savages issuing from the forest 
in the direction of his house. He immediately went out and met them, and put 
out his hand to the leader of the party ; but neither he nor the rest gave him any 
notice: they entered his house, and searched it for arms, and, had they found any, 
most probably would have murdered every member of the family. There were 
none, however; and they quietly partook of the provisions which he placed before 
them, and left him in peace, At the entrance of the forest, he observed that they 
stopped, and appeared to be holding a council. Soon one of their number left the 
rest, and came towards the dwelling on the leap. He reached the door, and fastened 
a simple white feather above it, and returned to his band, when they all disappeared. 
Ever after that white feather saved him from the savages; for whenever a party 
came by and observed it, it was a sign of peace to them. In this instance we dis- 
cover that the law of kindness disarmed even savage foes, whose white feather told 
their red brethren that the Quaker was the follower of Penn, and the friend of 
their race.” 


Of all wrongs which can be inflicted by one human being on 
another, one of the hardest to be borne, perhaps, and especially, taking 
into consideration the peculiar natures of the “genus irritabile 
vatum,” is to have your mental labours knavishly appropriated by a 
literary thief, who, with unblishing effrontery, puts them forth to the 
world as the result of his own researches, or as the inspirations of his 
own genius. For our own parts, we do not know which is the 
eriminal most to be condemned, or most worthy of punishment, the 
sneak who steals your money, or the sneak who steals your literary 
compositions, which to the author is money, and more, except that it 
is generally considered that the literary thief is the more contemptible 
rascal of the two. With such feclings, therefore, we cannot fail to 
view the following illustration as a most extraordinary case of magna- 


nimity : — 


_ “The late Dr. Bowditch, of Salem, Mass., was a man as eminent for his great 
eful talents, as he was beloved by all who were acquainted with him. An 
is related of him, which is a complete manifestation of the command, ‘ If 
thine y hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou 
helt coals of fire on his head.’ 








ub isk It had been the fruit of much labour and care. By some means or other 
ni dividual in town had surreptitiously got possession of it, and had the audacity 
issue proposals to publish it as his own. This was too much for Dr. Bowditch to 

He instantly went to the person, and burst out into the following strain : — 
4ou villain! How dare you do this? What do you mean by it? If you presume 
% proceed any farther in this business, I will prosecute you to the utmost extent of 
‘Me law.’ The poor fellow cowered before the storm of his indignation, and was 


Be ioe dicct had been preparing a plan of Salem, which he intended soon 
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mt; for his wrath was terrible. Dr. Bowditch went home and slept on it; and 
~next day, hearing from some authentic source that the man was extremely poor, 
a bly been driven by the necessities of his family to commit this au- 
ious plagiarism, his feelings were touched, his heart relented, his anger melted 
ty ike wax. He went to him again, and said, ‘ Sir, you did very wrong, and 

Ow it, to appropriate to your own use and benefit the fruit of my labours. 
MBER, 1845, — NO. I11, VOL. IV. U 
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But I understand you are poor, and have a family to support. I feel for you, and 
will help you. That plan is unfinished, and contains errors that would have dis- 
graced you and me, had it been published in the state in which you found it. |’}] 
tell you what I will do. I will finish the plan; I will correct the errors; and 
then you shall publish it for your own benefit, and I will head the subscription list 
with my name.” 


The next illustration is an instance of self-denial more easily fol- 
lowed, perhaps, than the former : — 


« The following incident, for which I am indebted to Colonel Stone’s admirable 
work, the ‘Life of Brant,’ most clearly shows how irresistibly the law of kindness 
unnerves the arm of revenge, After the fall of General Burgoyne, the Tories 
became highly exasperated with General Schuyler, for the very important part 
which he had taken in defeating the British army, and they determined to murder 
him. ‘ For this purpose the Tories corrupted a white man, who had been patron. 
ised by the General, and who was even then in his: employment, to do the foul 
deed; and also one of the friendly Indians, whose clan had for years been in the 
habit of halting upon his premises in Saratoga, during the fishing season, at Fish 
Creek, which ran through his farm, and in which immense quantities of fish were 
then taken. To effect their object, the two assassins took their stations under a 
covert, in a valley about half a mile from the General’s premises, and by which they 
had previously ascertained he was shortly to pass. They soon descried his approach 
on horseback. As he advanced, they took deliberate aim, when, with a sudden 
movement, the Indian struck up his associate’s gun, with the exclamation, ‘ J cannot 
kill him ; I have eaten his bread too often !’” 


Among all the illustrations, however, of the good effects of the 
practice of the law of kindness on all occasions, we think that none will 
be considered more practically useful than its application to the insane. 
Here we have an abundance of facts,curious, interesting, and proving, 
as we think, incontestably the superiority of the mild over the harsh 
system of discipline, so long in use in public hospitals and in private 

lums, in respect to the insane. But although it is now generally 
owledged that the old practice was adapted rather to confirm in 
violent. madness than to cure, and a system of mildness and indulgence 
is becoming the practice in most European receptacles for the insane, it 
may not be without use to recur to the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Montgomery of the decided superiority of the one system over the 
other ; proving also that the practice of the feelings which emanate 
from those who are imbued with the practical wisdom of the law of 
kindness, exercises its powerful influence even over minds into which 
it was heretofore considered impossible that they could penetrate. 
“ Another most noble illustration,” says the author : — 
“‘ Another most noble illustration of the law of kindness, as a power to subdue 
soften insanity, is found in a scene which occurred in the Bedlam or mad-house 
of naar eee of it is Seen deed a ae read at the = : 
-ason . account, 
eee ee ; was, as ‘Suppose from t e 

“ Towards the end-of 1792, Pinel, after having many times urged the govern- 
ment to allow him to'unchain the maniacs of the Bicétre, but in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and, with much earnestness and warmth, advocated the removal 
of this monstrous abuse, Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave way to M. 


EB. 







Pinel’s arguments, ed to meet ‘him at the Bicétre. Couthon then intcrro- 
gated those who ¥ but the abuse he received, and the confused sounds 
of cries, vociferations, and clanking ‘of chains, in the filthy and damp cells, made 
him recoil from ‘Prope : *You' may do what you will with them,’ said 
he, Ligtsntty commenced his 


*but I fear ‘ hea o1 ’ their victim * Pinel 
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undertaking. There were about fifty whom he considered might, without aanger 
to the others, be unchained ; and he began by releasing twelve, with the sole pre- 
caution of having previously prepared the same number of strong waistcoats, with 
long sleeves, which could be tied behind the back if necessary.” 


The first case is a very striking one : — 


« The first man on whom the experiment was tried was an English captain, 
whose history no one knew, as he had been in chains forty years, He was thought 
to be one of the most furious among them. His keepers approached him with 
caution, as he had, in a fit of fury, killed one of them on the spot, with a blow 
from his manacles. He was chained more rigorously than any of the others. Pinel 
entered his cell unattended, and calmly said, ‘ Captain, I will order your chains to 
be taken off, and give you liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise me to 
behave well, and to injure no one.’ ‘ Yes, I promise you,’ said the maniac ; ‘ but 
you are laughing at me; you are all too much afraid of me.’ ‘I have six men,’ 
said Pinel, ‘ ready to enforce my commands, if necessary. Believe me, then, on my 
word, I will give you your liberty, if you will put on this waistcoat.’ He submitted 
to this willinzly, without a word. His chains were removed, and the keepers re- 
tired, leaving the door open. He raised himself many times from his seat, but fell 
back again on it; for he had been in a sitting posture so long, that he had lost the 
use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour he succeeded in maintaining his balance, 
and, with tottering steps, came to the door of his dark cell. His first look was at 
the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, ‘ How beautiful!’ During the rest of 
the day he was constantly in motion, walking up and down the staircases, and utter- 
ing short exclamations of delight. In the evening he returned of his own accord 
to his cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed to had been prepared 
for him, and he slept tranquilly. During the two succeeding years which he spent 
in the Bicétre he had no return of his previous paroxysms, but even rendered him- 
self useful, by exercising a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom he 
tuled in his own fashion.” 


‘The author continues to state : — 
_“In the course of a few days Pinel released fifty-three maniacs from their chains ; 
among them were men of all conditions and countries ; workmen, merchants, sol- 
diers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond his hopes. Tranquillity and harmony 
succeeded to tumult and disorder; and the whole discipline was marked with a 
egularity and kindness, which had the most favourable effect on the insane them- 
es, rendering even the most furious more tractable.” 


Th Chap. VI. the author treats of “ Kindness and Crime.” He 





~* There is yet another department of human life, in which the law of kindness is 
extensive and powerful influence. I have reference to criminals — those 
s of vice who break the laws of society, and consequently endure the penal- 
to those laws. In times past criminals have been visited with constant 
and, in multitudes of instances, with positive cruelty. And at the present 
eet only the fact, in many prisons, that prisoners, in order to subdue them, 
e to vindictive and frequent corporeal punishments, but multitudes of 
ple still cherish the erroneous notion that prisoners cannot be controlled in any 
wmer'manner than by unrelenting severity. The annals of criminal legislation too 
“uty proye that this severity has been faithfully administered. To examine the 
legiect, the filth, the stripes, the revenge, and the vitiating influences to which cri- 
minals have been compelled to submit, even in countries which boast of their civi- 
mation, makes the soul thrill with horror. Legislators and public opinion have 
met entirely, and, in many instances, now are strangely wrong in this respect. If 
ae So acts that the law cannot p him with its iron hand, and he 
aswell as a votary of fashion, he too often is so much countenanced, that he 
8 admittec to gay society, and the smiles of many of the influential, though he 
s) punder the widow and the orphan, and riot in seduction and debauchery. 
set @man commit the smallest crime in the eye of criminal law —let him 

‘She ordeal of public trial and conviction —let him wear the striped dress of a 
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convict — and straightway the mark of Cain is on his brow ; and in the wretched 
prison to which he is consigned, and in the stripes and suffering to which he is a 
slave, people forget that he is still a man, with feelings that might become active 
in virtue, if excited by the voice of kindness. Who cares for him? The past an- 
swers, None, with the exception of here and there a philanthropist, whose voice has 
warned legislators of the revenge and cruelty they were inflicting on those who 
should be raised up from their degradation, instead of being crushed deeper into an 
infamy which destroys all hope of reform.” 


He illustrates the beneficial results which have been manifested 
by the steady application of the law of kindness in the case of con- 
victs under legal sentence, by several examples; and in his opinions 
on his head we entirely and heartily concur. The fiercest animals 
may be tamed and softened by kindness; and so may be the most ob- 
durate reprobates, and the most hardened criminals. Indeed we con- 
sider that there is no human being, howsoever depraved, criminal, and 
vile, who may not be reclaimed by a firm and uniform system of 
kindness ; no nature can resist it. Like the element of fire, which 
penetrates, subdues, and purifies all substances, so does the warmth of 
kindness penetrate and subdue all hearts. The following bears on its 
face too romantic a character to be true; but, even as a fiction, it is a 
beautiful illustration to be remembered ; and with this quotation we 
must conclude, earnestly recommending this little book of great 
truths, cheap and useful, and of moral and ameliorating character, as 
it is, most earnestly to the perusal of our readers : 


“ The existence of the love of kindness in the soul is nobly exhibited in an Arab 
tale, the substance of which I obtained from De Lamartine’s translation of “A 
Residence among the Arabs of the Great Desert.” In the tribe of Nedgde there 
was a mare of great reputation for beauty and swiftness, which a member of 
another tribe, named Daher, vehemently desired to possess. Having failed to 
obtain her by offering all he was worth, he proceeded to effect his object by strata- 
gem. He disguised himself as a lame beggar, and waited by the side of a road, 
knowing that Nabee, the owner of the mare, would soon pass. As soon as Nabee 
appeared, Daher cried, in a feeble voice, ‘I am a poor stranger ; for three days I 
have been unable to stir from this place to get food ; help me, and God will reward 
you.’ Nabee offered to carry him home; but Naher said, ‘I am not able to rise; 
I have not strength.” Nabee then generously dismounted, brought his mare near, 
and helped the to mount her. The moment he was mounted, Daher 
touched her with his heel and started, saying, ‘ It is I, Daher, who have got her, 
and am carrying her off.’ Nabee called upon him to stop, which Daher did. 
Nabee then said, ‘ Thou hast my mare; since it pleases God, I wish thee success ; 
but I conjure thee tell no one how thou hast obtained her.” ‘Why not?’ said 
Daher. ‘ Because some one really ill might remain without aid: you would be the cause 
why no one would perform an act of charity more, from the fear of being duped as | 
have been.’ This discriminating kindness subdued Daher: he immediately dis- 
mounted, and returned the mare to Nabee, and when they parted, they parted 
sworn friends, This tale shows forth the power of kindness in a beautiful manner ; 
and the delight with which the Arabs heard it told, demonstrates that they can ap- 
preciate true generosity.” 


Torrington Hall: Being an Account of Two Days, in the Autumn 


of the Year 1844, passed at that magnificent and philosophically 
conducted Establishment for the Teeaue. B testo WaALt- 


BRipGE, Author of “Jest and Earnest,” &c. ndon: Jeremiah 
How, Fleet Street. 1845. 


Tas is a jeu-desprit, written by a clever man, in most eloquent 
language. It contains the description of a supposed lunatic assylum, 
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where affairs are so conducted as to suggest to the mind of the 
reader the very obvious question of, “which are really the insane ; 
those on the outside of the house, or those in the inside a ee 
illusion, however, is very happily kept up, although the author takes 
care in his preface to warn his readers respecting the veritable ex- 
istence of the Institution. He says, “ But let them carefully ascertain 
the locality, before they commence their journey; for—so slowly is 
unobtrusive worth recognised —if they were to neglect this precaution, 
they might experience some difficulty in finding the way.,” 
We extract the following as a specimen of the author’s opinions 
and style: 
«You commenced,” said I, “ by affirming that we accuse capitalists of paying 
lower wages than they ought to pay, and that we consider profits ought to be more 
ually divided. Now the fact is, that we acccuse employers of nothing, and direct 
aver discontent against the organisation of employment. Whilst industrial occu- 
pations are pursued for the sake of realising an individual money-profit, we conceive 
that capitalists can act in no other way than they do act; that is to say, buy every- 
thing—including labour, as cheaply as possible, in order to sell cheaply, and thus 
be enabled to compete with other capitalists at home and abroad. This method, 
so long as labour was valuable, acted well enough; and all were satisfied with the 
independence which it allowed; but in the existing condition of affairs, it acts only 
to the advantage of capitalists. ‘This brings me to the consideration of your most 
important assumption. You seem to consider the position beyond dispute, that 
labourers have no other claim on capitalists than the worth of their labour in the 
market. Now, such a position, however well it could formerly have been admitted 
as an abstract truth, must, in the present day, be cast off as no better than a false 
and heartless assertion. There is a part of capital called machinery which has 
altered all. I use the word machinery as the most convenient to express concisely 
all the inanimate aids in the production of wealth. Machinery, then, has already 
arrived at such perfection as to reduce fatally the value of labour, and throw into 
utter and irreparable confusion all the time-honoured and once-mutually-beneficial 
relations between employers and employed. The new labour-saving mechanical 
and chemical system is yet but partially developed, and very partially applied. The 
cultivation of the land will probably be the next important point in its progress; and 
town and country will then alike be under its influence. The ultimate effect of 
this system, there can be slight doubt, will be to render a distinctive class of society, 
talled a ‘ working class,’ absolutely useless. Human labour, gradually becoming 
of less and less worth in the market, will at last come to be of so little exchangeable 
value that wages will be altogether inadeqnate to support life. Machine labour — 
Rot competing with capital, but forming a portion of it —will end in absorbing 
entirely the department of labour into that of capital. The terms ‘capitalist’ and 
rer,’ as applied to human beings, will then mark out no division. ill 
will be capitalists, and all will be labourers, The necessary every-day work of the 
world will be performed by scientific combinations of the inanimate powers of 
Nature; and these combinations will be superintended for the common good by.a 
w men and women, selected in turn from the whole number of able adults in the 
eciety, Competition, therefore, as the basis of social arrangements, will suc- 
Cessively die away in all the nations of the earth, as the new chemical and mechanical 
ids in the production of wealth are successively introduced into them, and will at 
_Tength be known only as a matter of history. Mankind will then read of the fierce 
for such simple. requirements as food, raiment, and lodging, which now 
‘*§Mates the world, with compassionate contempt. They will look upon our trading 
gements as we look upon the rude laborious attempts of our forefathers to 
results which we obtain with ease, certainty, and order. Competition, when 
‘Sxerted at all, will be exerted on higher grounds than any but a fortunate few can 
“Wow occupy. It will be for fame—for improvement—for ennoblement of the 
al and the species.” 
—* Malthusian objection is plausible,” said I, “but quite hollow when pro- 
=_— ned. It is correct, certainly, that population, if unchecked, will in time 
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press upon the means of subsistence, in so far as these means can be furnished by a 
particular combination of mankind; but in a rational and scientific society so very 
much more produce would be raised from the same quantity of land than is raised 
at present, that the surplus of human beings would be longer in arriving. And 
when it did arrive, what, let me ask, is to prevent the superabundant population 
from ‘swarming off, and settling in fresh localities. Each person, in a state of 
unrestricted exertion, can produce more than enough for his or her consumption ; 
and if the artificial institutions of a corrupt society do not admit such an eternal 
truth, and allow its members an even chance, that is its criminal stupidity, not the 
fault of the new comers. A wise and just social system would require that its 
citizens should labour for all. Every human being, by the fact of living, has an 
equal claim with every other human being toa participation in the benefits pos- 
sessed by society at the period of his or her existence. If any one habitation be 
preoccupied by sufficient tenants, it is the duty of those already in possession to 
find another as good for fellow-lodgers who appear amongst them, not by any will of 
their own, but by the will of the pre-occupiers, And this duty would be performed 
with cheerfulness, and as necessary to an enlightened scheme of progress and 
extension, ‘The citizens of a rational social system would, of course,— though you 
seem strangely to have forgotten it,—be not only as well able as now, but much 
better able, to keep down the amount of their work by keeping down the number of 
children born; but such a course, if adopted at all, would certainly be dictated by 
no fear of over-population, For thousands of years the earth will call out for 
cultivators, and will laugh at Malthus and Malthusians.” 

“ By no means gloomy,” said Dr. Elstree; “on the contrary, it is a doctrine that 
inspires us with the brightest hopes, If we can ascertain that certain effects result 
from certain causes—by removing the causes we get rid of the effects. That a 
society based upon the principle of competition must necessarily be bad, I consider to 
a fact now as demonstrable as any other fact in science which is universally 
accepted as established. The world will admit this great new fact by and by, and 
wonder how, in the middle of the nineteenth century, it could have been doubted. 
In the mean time, I act upon it here. Each available patient is trained to some 
branch of manufacture; and all the men, who are sufficiently convalescent, till the 
land. But, in fostering the industrial tendencies, we take great care not to sti- 
mulate the selfish competitive instinct, and proscribe entirely the lust for individual 
accumulation. ‘ Each for all, and all for each,’ is our cardinal motto.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Bryant, opening his eyes to the widest extent; “ ‘each for 
all, and——’ do you mean to say you make these poor devils woik, and pay them 
nothing for it?” ) 

“ Recollect, they are mad,” said Dr. Elstree, smiling. “They are sent to me 
from the sane world; and I am obliged to adopt measures suited to their unhappy 
condition. The system of buying cheap and selling dear; of overreaching and 
underselling ; of giving kicks and suffering kicks, to save halfpence or get half- 
pence—as practised by civilised man, is one which seems not to have agreed with 
them; and I must try what I can invent better. Now it appeared to me long ago 
that if the influences of general society render so many people mad, they must have 
a tendency to deep mad those who are so, Therefore, in combining a set of in- 


e 


fluences to act upon my patients, I made them quite unlike the influences of 
general society. As they all from the principle of competition, mine all 
proceed from the principle of co-operation. As, in the great outer world, agri- 
culture and eonmeeees ufa stand scowling apart from each.other, in my little inner 
world they are brought up.as affectionate brothers, Seeing that the choice of 
residence eatin En » Rar holane thickly populated mass of buildings, 
called a town, a du y peopled expanse, the country, and that either 
continuously is detrimental, I constructed a residence with the advantages of both, 


and the’ disadvantages.of neither. Seeing also that the most necesssary industrial 
to. not undertaken at all; that some suffered 
d others from. doing too little;. that mental and muscular 
exertion were seldo | in proper proportions by the same individual ; and 
that all these matters of commission and omission were highly prejudicial to health; 

instituted such arrangements that every available 
se, regularly and moderately, nearly all the faculties 
. ai, further, the asylum was intended to be 
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rting, by adopting the principle of co-operation as the basis of my system, 
I was enabled to dispense almost entirely with the existence of mere distributors, 
who, in the forms of merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, and so on, now abound so 
greatly, perform their office so imperfectly, and absorb so enormous a share of 
wealth, And as, according to the principle of co-operation, machinery must be 
used for the benefit of the whole, and not entirely for the benefit of the capitalist 
class, as at present, and would, in consequence, be universally accepted with gra- 
titude, I took the utmost pains to procure the best machinery, and to introduce it 
into the processes of the establishment as much as possible. The land is cultivated 
by a combined method of ploughing and digging, which method causes it to yield 
more, and spares us the expense and unpleasantness of much brute labour. The 
entire produce, agricultural and manufacturing, is stored up for the common use of 
the inmates; and the surplus is sent to market and sold. The money realised by this 
is sufficient to purchase those articles which we need, but do not grow or work up; 
to pay a handsome interest on the capital originally advanced by the shareholders ; 
and to leave a considerable annual sum over, which is allowed to accumulate, with 
the view of forming another establishment on the plan of this.” 


It will be seen from these extracts that the author advocates the 

inciple of “co-operation,” in preference to the present principle of 
“competition,” in society. That mankind will adopt the principle of 
co-operation at last, we firmly believe; but whether the world is old 
enough, and wise enough, to listen to such an innovation at the present 
time, is another and a very different question. 


The Village Paupers, and other Poems. By G. W. Futcuer. Se- 
_eond Edition. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Sudbury: George William Fulcher. 1845. 


BEFORE we proceed to notice the poems contained in this volume, we 
must direct the reader’s attention to its excellent preface, from 
which we extract the following quotations, as especially apposite to 
the'title of the work:— 


_ “ Without attempting to discuss the merits of the New Poor Law seriatim, we 
cannot quit the subject without remarking, that within the last ten years a most 
sad and dangerous change has been effected, — partly by the immediate operation 
of that law, and partly by the language used by its defenders, —in the tone and 
95 on in which poverty is dealt with. A dozen years back, the feeling with which 
the helpless and necessitous poor were regarded, was a kind and syinpathising one. 
fo one doubted that among them many vicious and undeserving individuals might 
‘found ; but the principle of British law was kept in view, that “ it were better 
t a hundred criminals to escape punishment, than for one innocent person to 
.” Hence, on the great holidays, such as Easter, Christmas, the Queen’s 
‘day, &c., some share in the general festivities would be conceded even to the 
inmates of the workhouse ; and we can well remember the pleasure we felt, onbeing 
taken by the parish officers of our neighbourhood, more than once, to witness the 
comfortable fare provided for sixty poor old women on Christmas day, not one 
fourth of whom could be charged with having brought themselves to a atate of pau- 
‘etism? by their own misconduct... © — ~ ie 

> * But the whole spirit of those who ut first framed, and have since carried out 
and defer the New Poor Law, was at variance with this view of the matter. 
#he comfort observable in many workhouses was placed in the very front of the 
a r of “abuses,” which the new Jaw was intended to eradicate. In the Report 
Parliament, and on which the statute of 1834 was founded, details of 
4 excelent bread,’ and ‘ capital table-beer,’ found in some workhouses, were 
en with great emphasis, and alluded to with marked censure. But let us now 
nether the opposite system has conducted us.” 


the following is an apt illustration of the preceding: — _ 
‘Within ‘sight: almost of Reading is the Amersham Union, in Buckingliam- 
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shire, and in that Union, at Chesham, the following occurrence has happened within 
the last few weeks :— 

“* An Inquest was held at Chesham last week, on the body of Mary Jones, a 
widow of 70 years of age. It appeared from the evidence of Rachael Luckett, that 
the deceased had been lodging with her for some weeks, and that her allowance from 
Amersham Union was one shilling per week, and a loaf, out of which she had to pay 
sixpence for her lodging. Her usual living was bread, salt and water. The day 
previous to her death witness gave her some potatoes, and on the morning of her 
death, witness went to a friend and begged two-pence, with which she purchased a 
chop and made a little broth. Deceased partook of a little, and died in a few 
minutes. ‘The medical attendant who was called in to see the deceased after her 
death, gave it as his opinion that she died of exhaustion.’ ” 

“Such is the working of the ‘strict and severe,’ the ‘repulsive’ system! It 
gives a poor woman of 70, who of course is quite unable to earn her own living by 
labour, ‘ one shilling per week, and a loaf,’— to provide her with lodging, food, 
and clothing! At an age when some few comforts are especially necessary, this 
poor old woman is reduced to mere bread and water, and of that, receives not quite 
enough to preserve life! Such is the natural result of decrying and condemning a 
kind and liberal treatment of the poor; and of recommending that poverty shall, in 
general, be treated as a primd facie proof of criminality, and the condition of the 
supposed criminal rendered as ‘ degrading’ and ‘ repulsive’ as possible ! 

“ Insufficient as any system hitherto known must prove, to meet the dreadful 
exigencies of daily-increasing pauperism throughout the country, it is certain that 
the poor man had once a reliance on the commiseration of those who hold the 
relieving power, which now he has not. When every applicant was more or less 
personally known to the despenser of public relief for his district, a measure of feel- 
ing, call it neighbourly, or what you will, might be expected to exist in the bosom 
of the officer, which is wholly out of the question under an organisation of aggre- 
gation. Give a man the supervision of distressed families within on easy walk of 
his own house, he wil] know, and if he bea humane man, he will care for, them all: 
but mass together the heaps of poverty scattered about for miles in every direction, 
and in places where he is absolutely a stranger; give him coadjutors between whom 
and himself as little sympathy exists as between either him or them and the poor; 
pay him a salary to deal with all this misery as summarily and as savingly as he can; 
and you make him a mere machine: you seal up every channel of kindly feeling, 
rendering it impossible for the strivings of humanity on behalf of distressed outcasts 
to prevail, among the distracting multiplicity of duties imposed on him by an au- 
thority so absolute, as to visit the slightest deviation from its arbitrary rules, the 
smallest concession of general expediency to the heart-rending peculiarities of some 
extraordinary case, with dismissal from his office. The free, voluntary services of 
respectable inhabitants, formerly rendered in their own pafishes, and the discre- 
tionary power lodged in hands well versed in the affairs of the neighbourhood, was 
one of the fairest features in our national polity as regards the poor ;_ the hardships 


inflicted on them under the amended system, can only be estimated by taking in 
detail the miseries of an extensive Union.” 


We now come to the poetical part of it. 

Let no one say that the spirit of the poetry is in decay in this 
ones Truly this is a mechanical and railroad age, but there are 
poets among us yet; and when least thought of, and where least 

they spring up to redeem mankind from the reproach of 
the all-absorbing hness and hardheartedness of the times. Last 
month we had oceasion to speak in terms of the highest praise of 
some poetical effusions of Charles Mackay, and we quoted an extract 
in proof of that opinion, but there was abundant evidence in that 
single extract of his possessing powers entitling him to be placed on 
a level with the highest names of the most flourishing days of modern 
poetry. We know noting of Mr. Mackay,—we never saw him; and 
we are utterly ignorant of his height or breadth, or age or circum- 
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stances, of the colour of his eyes, or the length of his nose; but we 
take his book.as evidence of himself, and we feel confident that his 
name will become one of the most cherished of the men of genius of 
the present age. But he must do more; the poems which he has 
hitherto written are but an earnest of what he cando. He has got 
the right stuff in him; let him work it up. 

But to return to the book before us. If the present author is the 
man that his poems represent him to be, he will be pleased to have 
his own praises heralded by the preceding commendations of a kin- 
dred spirit. Nor is he inferior, in our opinion, either in poetical 
conception or poetical expression. But his style is so different, that 
we may compare the one to Goldsmith and the other to Byron. 
Who has not read Goldsmith’s “‘ Deserted Village”? Had Goldsmith 
lived in these days, he would have written ‘The Village Paupers ;” 
it is Goldsmith Redivivus. ‘The same gentle thoughts; the same po- 
lished diction ; the same smooth versification, with a sterner pathos. 

The following quotation, we think, will justify part of our opi- 
nions : — 

“ Ah! little deem the careless passers-by, 

How many a wounded heart goes there to die; 

Ah! little deem they, that those huge walls hide 
The bitter tears of shame and honest pride, 

That there, expiring Hope’s last ling’ring sighs 
From earth’s poor outcasts unregarded rise, 
Business or pleasure’s all-engrossing power, 

Life’s thousand cares that ask each fleeting hour, 
Leave little leisure in wealth’s anxious race, 

For pity’s claims to take their rightful place. 
There, wasting sickness lingers day by day, 

And all unheeded gasps her life away ; 

While hireling nurses watch its ebbing sighs, 
Impatient, close the scarcely sightless eyes, 

And stretch the stiff’ning limbs ere the tired spirit flies. 
— There, too confiding love retires to weep,' 

And o’er her guilt-born babe sad vigils keep, 

Till sleep in mercy her swoll’n eye-lids close, 

And give her care-worn frame to brief repose ! 

Oft hov’ring round her childhood’s happy home, 
Departed joys, like wand’ring spirits come ; 
Familiar voices glad her eager ears, 

And one, the lov’d of all, again she hears 

Whisper her name :—then with a start of pain, 
She wakes to life and wretchndeess again. 

— There, children, severed from the household band, 
By gnawing hunger’s clamorous command, 
Compelled to share th’ imprison’d stranger’s lot, 
Pine for the playmates of their father’s-cot. 

The aged poor, who strove when strength had fled, 
By hopeless toil to earn their scanty bread, 

With spade and barrow o’er the village green, 
Their time-bent forms at day-light might be seen, 
Scraping together from the public way, 

The noisome heaps that there offensive Tay ; 
Oppressed by summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
And all the ills that wait upon the old, 
Descending step by step the painful road, 

They feel must lead to poverty’s abode, 

Yet struggling still, to lengthen out the way, 

By miserable shifts from day to day ; 
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Forced like the aged Patriarch’s famished son, 
For bread to sell their birth-right—there are gone, 
But far less blest than he, the wild—the free, 
Who roamed at w.il, o’er hill, and vale, and lea; 
For these no more must tread the green hill’s side, 
Parted in age from youth's beloved bride ; 

Forbad through life’s few sad remaining years, 
Grief’s last resouree—to mingle e’en their tears, 
When the strong links of long affection’s chain, 
Are all that to the friendless poor remain ; 

They drag with pain life’s weary load along, 
Lonely and lost amidst the motley throng, 

Where evil passions cabined and curifined, 

And jarring tempers wound the peaceful mind !” 


Among the miscellaneous pieces, which contain much powerful and 
beautiful writing, (“The Dying Child” is one of the most pathetic 
pieces of poetry in the English language,) we select the following, 
not as the best specimen, but as one that is most popularly attractive, 


and because the melody and simplicity of verse again reminds us of 
Goldsmith :— 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


** She saw me and asked in high disdain, 
If tears would bring my mother back again ?”’ 


Well, I will try and love her then, 
_. But do not ask me yet ; 
You know my own dear dead Mamma, 
I never must forget; 


Don't you remember, dear Papa, 
The night before she died 

You carried me into her room ? 
How bitterly I cried ! 

Her thin white fingers on my head 
So earnestly she laid, 

And her sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, 
I felt almost afraid ; — 

You lifted me upon the bed, 
To kiss her pale cold cheek ; 

And something rattled in her throat, 
I searce could hear her speak ;— 

But she did whisper,— “ When I ’m gone 
For ever from your sight, 

And others have forgotten me, 
Don’t you forget me quite |” 

And often in my dreams I feel 
Her hand upon my head, 

And see her sunken ae plain, 
As if she were not 

I hear her feeble well-known voice, 
Sones vs silent night, 

Repeat her dying again— 
“ Don't you forget me quite!” 

It sometimes wakes me, and I th 
I'll run into her room, 
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I miss her in our garden walks ;— 
At morn and ev’ning prayer ; 

At church—at play—at home—abroad, 
I miss her ev’ry where :— 


But most of all, I miss her when 
The pleasant daylight’s fled, 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bed !— 


For no one comes to kiss me now, 

Nor bid poor Anne—* Good night ;” 
Nor hear me say my pretty hymn; 

I shall forget it quite ! 


They tell me this Mamma is rich, 
And beautiful, and fine; 

But will she love you, dear Papa, 
More tenderly than mine? 


And will she when the fever comes 
With its bewild’ring pain, 

Watch night by night your restless couch 
Till you are well again? 


When first she sung your fav’rite song, 
«“ Come to the Sunset Tree,” 

Which my poor mother used to sing, 
With me upon her knee :— 


I saw you turn your head dway; 
I saw your eyes were wet ; 

*Midst all our glittering company, 
You do not quite forget ! 


But must you never wear again, 
The ring poor mother gave? 

Will it be long before the grass 
Is green upon her grave ?” 


He turn’d him from that gentle child, 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love, 
Her mother bore to him ! 


He met his gay, his beauteous bride, 
With spirits low and weak, 
And miss’d the kind consoling words 
The dead was wont to speak, 
Long years roll’d on; but hope’s gay flowers 
Blossom’d for him in vain ; 
The freshness of life’s morning hours, 
Never returned again! 


We have no doubt but-these-quotations-will at once induce our 
readers to peruse the book, and then they will have the pleasure of 
reading all its poems, as we have done, with unusual gratification. 


A Sketch of New South Wales. By J. O.Batrour, Esq. For Six 


» Years a Settler in the Bathurst District. London: Smith, Elder, 
~ and.Co., Cornhill. 


‘Tae Bathurst district, in which the author was a settler for six 
ears, is a settlement beyond the Blue Mountains, about a hundred 
‘from Sydney, and watered by the Macquarie River, called after 
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the Governor of that name. By his residence in the interior, Mr, 
Balfour had the opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the 
general character of the country, of the process of settling in the 
Bush, of the manner of keeping flocks and herds, and of the habits 
and peculiarities of the natives. 

In one word, it is a capital book, full of information and enter- 
tainment; and we cordially recommend it to the perusal of the public 
in general, and to the especial study of all those thinking of emi- 
gration to the Australian colonies. 


New Zealand and its Aborigines; being an Account of the Abo- 
rigines, Trade, and Resources of the Colony ; and the Advantages 
it now ‘presents as a Field for Emigration and the Investment of 
Capital. By Wii.1am Browy, lately a Member of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 
hill. 1845. 


As it is our intention to speak of this book in a separate article, we 
shall restrict ourselves, at the present moment, to observing that it is 
an admirably written work on the subject of New Zealand ; composed 
evidently by a man of great ability, and of most comprehensive prac- 
tical information. ‘To all emigrants to New Zealand it is an indis- 
pensable guide ; to all who desire to understand the vexata questio of 
New Zealand it is a most efficient help; and for the public in general 
a most valuable and entertaining book. We shall have to speak more 
of it on another occasion. 


The Philosophy of the Water Cure ; a Development of the true Prin- 
ciples of Health and Longevity. By Jon Baserrice, M.A., 
M.D. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 1845. 


Tuts is a book which belongs rather to the department of a Medical 
Review; but as it is a subject which has attracted a good deal of 
attention lately, we have been induced to give it a place among our 
present notices. 

But in perusing the preface, we have been struck with two remark- 
able admissions on the part of the author. The first is,in respect to 
his duty as the promulgator and advocate of a new system; the 
second is in respect to his judgment; in both of which, as it appears 
to us, he has failed. 

In page 38. of the preface, he says : — 

“ We have studiously avoided to push out advantages, to the discomfiture of the 
old system; because, in the present state of feeling, hard hits on the most vulnerable 
points would only give offence. The enemy is sufficiently hors de combat, and de- 
mands quarter. wounds he has already received, bleed enough to take away 
life ; and it would be as ungenerous as gratuitous to administer a coup de grace.” 


Passing over the rather unbefitting style of this writing, in a work 
which .is presumed to be scientific and argumentative, what is the 
meaning of it, when examined? It is to be premised, that the author, 
who writes in the most enthusiastic strain of the benefits to be de- 
rived by the vast family of mankind from the adoption of the “ water- 
cure” system, gives us to understand that the continuance of the 
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resent “ drug ” system is inflicting incalculable evils, aggravating dis- 
eases, preventing cures, and causing deaths to a fearful extent. He 
gives us to understand, also, that the adoption of the system of water- 
eure would prevent all the mischiefs, and disasters,.and sorrows, 
which are caused by the system which he desires to supersede. And 
at the same time he says, that he “ will refrain from extinguishing 
the frightful mass of evils which,” he says, the present system of me- 
dicine inflicts on mankind; because, why? because zt would only give 
offence! Offence to whom? Offence to those who are to be benefited 
by a knowledge of his new system? Surely, no one would take 
offence at that! Does he mean that it would give offence to the 
present body of medical practitioners? ‘The great body of patients 
then is to be sacrificed to the small body of medical practitioners! 
That seems neither just nor logical. It seems to us that a great 
médical reformer, who assumes to effect his reforms for the advantage 
of the great body of the public, ought not to allow himself to be re- 
strained by the fear of giving offence to the smaller number, who, 
as he says, benefit by existing abuses. Surely it was the duty of 
the writer to tell the public for whose benefit he assumes to write, 
the whole truth; and, for truth’s sake, in so momentous a matter, 
not to refrain from “ hitting hard” for fear of giving offence to parties 
interested, as he says, in the continuance of that which he describes 
as a most pernicious system. 
However, we thought the author might have made a mistake on that 
point, and yet that his book might be a very good book, and we read 
on; but we were startled by his announcement that our perusal of the 
present work would be of very little service to us! Speaking of 
another work, he says, “that it forms an indispensable supplement to 
every other book at present written on the subject. Without the 
perusal of that, the study of this will only produce half its effect.” 
Not liking to read a scientific and argumentative work which con- 
fessedly could produce only half the effect desired, we were inclined 
to close the volume ; but an observation of the author in respect to 
the connection of the “water cure with the sacred cause of 
temperance” led us to read it. And it is only due to the author to 
say, that the book contains much practical and useful advice on the 
subjects of diet, clothing, and general habits conducive to health ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that in respect to these most 
essential points the book will amply repay the perusal of the general 
reader; although in respect to the universal power of the water 
system to cure all diseases, it appears to us that the book in that 
Respect is only a heap of assertions without proof. The water cure 
may or may not be able, to effect all the miraculous benefits which 
the enthusiastic author believes in; but certainly, as it appears to us, 

ere is far from being sufficient evidence of that power in this book. 
MOwever, it is fair to say, that the author exhibits great talent and 
‘fonsiderable power of writing in many parts of his work, and the 
; which he supports can hardly have a more enthusiastic or a 
More eloquent advocate. 
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THE CURATE CHAMBARD. 


BY DUMAS, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tomas, on locking the door, put the key in his pocket. “Now,” 
said he, “go and fetch the curate ;-tell him that the daughters and 
sister of his old friend are surprised at not seeing him, and are in 
need of his consolation ; but instead of taking him up to the women, 
you will bring him into the lower room; I shall be waiting for you 
there.” Thomas went into the chamber where the corpse was laid out. 
Louis and John went off direct to the parsonage. ‘The curate was 
alone; old Mary was in the village gossiping with the neighbours. 
On seeing the brothers, the curate started up. 

‘Monsieur le Curé,” said they, “as you know my father is not to 
be buried until to-morrow, we have decided on watching him together, 
but as this arrangement leaves our sisters alone and without support, 
they rely upon your coming to them, sir.” 

“T will go, my children, I will go to them,” said the curate, shak- 
ing like a leaf; but feeling that he ought to fulfil his duty, and that 
he was already late in giving his consolations to the unhappy family ; 
so he hastened to put on his surplice, that the sight of the sacred garb 
might give more authority to his words, took a portable cross in his 
hand, and followed his conductors. The streets of the village were 
already deserted, so no one met them. 

Instead of taking the curate to the poor woman, the two brothers, as 
it had been igteel upon, made him go into the parlour, On seeing 
the corpse by the light of the two tapers, and ‘Thomas standing up 
by the fire, on which was boiling a large caldron full of oil, the 
curate endeavoured to retreat, but John and Louis, who followed him 
closely, pushed him forward, and shut the door behind him. The 
curate looked upon each of the brothers, and beheld them very pale 
but resolute ; he foresaw that something dreadful was going to take 
place ; he wished to speak, but the words died away on his lips. 

“‘ Monsieur le Curé,” said Thomas, with imposing calmness, “you 
were the friend of my father; it is you who advised him to go to 
ae my father has therefore been killed by following your 

vice. | 7 

“ Great God ! my children,” cried the priest. “Can it be possible 
that ou would render me responsible! +... 

“No, sir, no. We wioret | here the justice of God, and rest as- 
sured we shall act upto it”. of $4 ore 

** Well, then, what is it that you require of'me?” 

* Listen + you know how fond my father was of his children, and 
you do not doubt that each of us would have given our life for his.” 
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« Oh yes; indeed, you are good sons, pious children. I know it 


well. «+> a : 

«Then, Sir, as we are good sons and pious children, we have sworn, 
all three of us, to discover the perpetrator of the murder; and as you 
know him, we have sent for you here to name him to us.” 

“Me! I tell you the name of the murderer ;— but I do not know 
him.” 

« Tell no falsehood.” 

“J protest I do not.” 

“Do not forswear yourself.” 

“Q my God, my God!” said the priest; “ what are you asking 


“The truth, and be cautious, for we are determined to know it.” 

“But what can make you imagine.....?” 

“You were yesterday at Toulouse?” said Thomas. 

“Yes.” 

“You went to the Abbé Mariotte’s, who asked you to say mass for 
him?” 

“Well.” 

“You did say mass at the Metropolitan church ? ” 

“Without doubt. And I had a right to do so.” 

“We do not dispute your right. But after mass, and while you 
were beginning to undress in the vestry, the beadle came and told you 
that a man was waiting for you at the confessional ? ” 

“ Great God!” ejaculated the curate. 

_“ What is the name of that man ?” said Thomas. 

“And why do you wish to know his name?” 

“ Because that man is the assassin of our father,” said Thomas. 
~My children, my children,” said the priest, with increasing ter- 
ror; “do you know what you ask me?” 

“ Yes;” said, with one voice, all the brothers. 

“ But it is the secret of the confessional.” 

_“ We know it is.” 

“ But it is forbidden to us to reveal a confession !” 

-“ You will nevertheless tell us the name of that man and the de- 
tails of the assassination, and whoever the murderer may be, he must 
Sig hand of the executioner.” | 
oe ever,” said the curate; “ never.” 

“Sir,” said Thomas, “even if we have recourse to violence, we 
will know all.” 

“0 my God, my God !” cried the curate, kissing the cross which 
n@held in his hand; “ give\me courage, that I yield not.” 

”* Monsieur le Curé,” said Thomas, pointing with his hand to the 
replace, “do you see that caldron of boiling oil ?— we can plunge 
four feet into it.” 

__* Help, help!” cried out the priest. 

_~ Cali for help as loud as you may,” said Thomas ; “from this 
‘om you cannot be heard; there is a mattrass between every window 
ind the shutters.” 

: “God, as you alone can help me, come to my relief!” 
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“ God cannot judge it wrong that children should avenge their 
father,” said Thomas: “ therefore speak.” 

“ Do with me as you will,” said the priest ; “I will not tell you 
what you ask.” 

Thomas made a sign to John and Louis, who took the caldron off 
the fire, and placed it between the corpse and the chimney. At the 
same moment, Thomas, feeling that they needed all their courage for 
the scene that was going to take place, threw off the sheet that 
covered his father; and the body thus nakedly exposed seemed to 
demand vengeance by the purple lips of its eleven gaping wounds. 

“ Consider,” said Thomas, “death comes on slowly ; as you see it 
took eleven blows to tear the soul from this poor corpse, and yet the 
murderer was in haste, while for us there as plenty of time.” 

“ My God! my God!” repeated the priest on his knees; “give 
me strength to support this martyrdom.” 

But prayer was useless ; the young persons were aware of the weak 
and timid character of the abbé,—they knew beforehand that he 
would not have the courage to bear any torture, or perhaps they only 
hoped so. 

* You will not tell us the name of the assassin ?” 

The priest did not answer; he held the crucifix with convulsive 
energy to his lips, and continued praying. 

“ Come, then, brothers: in the name of our poor father, let us do 
that which we had decided on.” ‘They seized on the priest, and held 
him up in their arms: he uttered a fearful scream. 

“‘ Spare me,” said he. “I will tell you all.” 

“ The name,—the name,”.cried Thomas: “ first tell us his name.” 

** Cantagrel,” muttered the priest. 

“ Is it so?” said Thomas. “I suspected it, but I would not accuse 
the innocent: release the curate.” The two brothers placed the 
priest upon his feet, but he could not stand upright, and he sank down 
as if his knees were broken. 

a Now, give us all the particulars ; he must not find means to deny 
the charge.” « 

“‘ Well, then,” said the priest, who, having once divulged the name, 
had no reason for concealing the rest; “ well, then, the murderer had 
been told by your aunt Mirailhe of your father’s intended journey to 
Narbonne, the motive of it, and he went and watched for your father 
at. the ford: of the river Lers.” | : 

** And after that,” said Thomas. 

“ There, at the moment that your father came along the banks of 
the river, he attacked him, and threw him off his horse by the first 
blow of the knife; but by this first wound Saturnin Siadoux was 
only slightly wounded.” 

“ My poor father!” murmured Louis and John. 

* Go on,” said Thomas. ; 

“‘ He got up, and then Cantagrel struck him a second blow.” 

“ The monster!” exclaimed the brothers. 

“ Go on,” said Thomas. : 

“ But as Saturnin had.on-his part seized him by the collar, they 
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poth fell on the shore, and in the struggle the butcher gave him the 
other nine wounds....... P 

«“ There they are!” cried out the young men. “ But be appeased, 
father, you shall be revenged!” 

« Go on,” said Thomas. 

“ Then, having assured himself that Saturnin Siadoux was quite dead, 
he dragged him towards the river, to throw him into the water. At 
this moment some muleteers were passing by; he had only time to hide 
himself and the body behind a boat that had been drawn up on the 
peach. ‘The muleteers did not see him, they passed the river at the 
ford; but after they had passed, Cantagrel lost all presence of mind ; 
he left the body where it was, threw himself upon the horse, passed 
rapidly over the ford, irritating the horse into a gallop, until it could 
no longer stand on its legs; then, finding it would fall with him, he 
dragged the animal into a little wood, where he left it. And after 
that he returned on foot to Toulouse. But his vengeance abated —the 
culprit could not overcome his remorse — he hastened to the church — 
asked for a confessor. By a singular fatality, I happened to be 

“ You did not happen to give him absolution ?” exclaimed the two 
young lads, with menacing gestures. 

“ No, my children,” said the priest, in a voice scarcely audible ; 
“but God is a merciful judge — may he pardom him for the crime he 
has committed, and you for the crime that you were on the point of 
committing!” And at these words the Abbé Chambard became in- 
sensible ; and on his recovery, he found himself at the parsonage, and 
by his side his faithful housekeeper, who was trying to recall him to 
consciousness. 

When they were once more alone together, the young lads looked 
at each other with a grim smile — they knew all they desired. ‘Then 
the two youngest said to their elder brother, 

“ What are we now to do, Thomas?” 

“ Remain here —I am going up to the women.” 

An instant after he came down with a note in his hand, followed 
by his aunt and sisters. 

“Now,” said he to them, “it is for you to watch, and for us to 
act;” and making a sign to his brothers to follow him, he went out 
“ Brother,” said John, when they were in the street, and that he 
aw that Thomas took the road to Toulouse, “do we not take any 
with us?” 

“ By no means.” 

“ And why not?” said Louis. 
cdl if we were armed, we might kill him; and he ought to 
= the hand of the executioner. We must, however, take some 


~“ You are right,” said the two brothers; and they knocked at a 
Cfdwainer’s, and bought some new rope. Then then went on their 
Way to Toulouse, where they arrived at ten o’clock. They passed 
ito the town without being recogpised — went to the Place St. 
Meorge, and with a key that the widow Mirailhe had lent to Thomas, 
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they got into the passage without disturbing the servant. As they 
were well acquainted with the interior of the house, they went at once 
into the chamber of their aunt. The entrance into this room was b 
three doors; they examined them carefully, and then they waited in 
silence for daylight. As soon as the morning broke, Thomas placed 
one of his brothers behind each door, and went himself up to the 
garret of the servant. He found her just finishing dressing. 

“ Catherine,” said he to the good woman, who looked at him in 
much astonishment, “my aunt and I arrived here in the night, but 
we would not awaken you. 

“ Mother of Jesus! Mr. Thomas,” said the servant, “is what is 
reported true?” 

“ What are the reports, Catherine?” 

“ That Mr. Saturnin Siadoux, your father, has been murdered by 
robbers on the banks of the Lers. 

“ Alas! yes, Catherine, it is true.” 

“ And is the murderer found ?” 

“ It is suspected it is a muleteer, who has fled by the road to the 


nees. 

“ OQ God! merciful God! what a dreadful misfortune!” cried the 
old woman. 7 

** Now, Catherine, my aunt thinks, and with reason, that in this 
dreadful circumstance she ought to address herself to her friends. 
Now as Cantagrel is one of her greatest friends, she wishes him to 
come to her instantly, without any delay. She will see him in her 
bedroom. ‘The poor woman has received such a shock, that it has 
made her ill. As for me, I am going back directly to La Croix- 
Daurade, where my family are expecting me ; so good bye, Catherine, 
as you won't see me again here. Oh! I forgot, here is may aunt’s 
note.” . 

The old servant finished dressing, and ran off to Cantagrel’s ; and 
Thomas went quietly into his aunt’s room. 

In about a quarter of an hour steps were heard on the stairs — 
they came heavily up to the door — three little taps were heard; and 
at the words “come in!” the door opened. It was the butcher. 

“ This way,” said a weakened voice that spoke from the bed, en- 
tirely surrounded by the curtains. 

Can drew near without suspicion; but at the moment he 
lifted his hand to put back the curtain, two powerful arms held him 
fast ; and a voice that it was impossible not to recognise for a man’s 
cried out, 

“ on, my brothers!” 

The two young men came forth quickly from their hiding-places, 
and threw upon sg set were just in time: by 
the first of the butcher, had been thrown down upon 
the bed ; and if he had been alone, the butcher would have been soon 
rid of him. But all three together attacked the Colossus with a fury 
the more violent, as not one of them spoke a word. On his part, 
who the cause of the attack, and who knew it was 
struggle for or death, , all the wonderful strength with 
which nature had gifted him: the contest was dreadful — during 4 
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r of an hour these four men, as one shapeless moving mass, 
over, recovered itself, fell again, again to rise, and again to 
fall. At length these movements became slower, more painful, more 
sudden —the group for an instant became stationary. Then the 
three young men stood up, recovered themselves, shook their heads, 
and shouting forth a cry of triumph, the butcher laid stretched at 
their feet, tied and bound with the cords they had bought at La Croix- 
Daurade. ‘Thomas remained alone with Cantagrel, Louis and John 
isappeared, and in a few minutes after returned with a hand-barrow. 
They placed the butcher upon it, and fastened him with cords. Then 
they all went down stairs. It was market-day; and the effect their 
strange appearance produced in the street may be imagined. John 
and Louis wheeled the barrow along, while Thomas walked by their 
side. ‘Their faces were bloody, and their clothes torn. Cantagrel 
had defended himself like a lion. Under other circumstances the 
young men might have been questioned, but the event that had hap- 
pened to their father was already known, and so they were allowed to 
pass on with that feeling of respect that the people generally show 
towards a great misfortune; and besides, Cantagrel was not gagged, 
and yet he appealed to no one for help. It was also evident that the 
men were going towards the police-office. It was an affair 
between them and the tribunal, so that they contented themselves by 
following in the rear. The lieutenant of police had perceived this 
strange procession coming to the Palais de Justice, and ordered the 
doors to be opened. The three brothers entered, followed by as many 
of the crowd as could find room in the hall, where the king’s officers 
were in attendance. 

Thomas made a sign to his brothers, who placed the wheel-barrow 
before him. 

“ Who and what is this man ?” asked the judge. 

“Tt is the butcher Etienne Cantagrel, the murderer of my father,” 
said Thomas. 

But what was likely to happen did happen. Cantagrel, certain”of 
not having been seen, sure of having confided his crime to a priest 
i oenied everything. 

e three young men brought before the court were obliged to 
declare from whom they had obtained the confession, and in what 
Manner the communication had been made. And indeed the convic- 
tion they felt that they had acted as pious children in endeavouring 
to revenge the death of their father, led them to reveal every parti- 

» Making rather a merit of their culpable conduct. But the 
court declared that they could not take advantage of such a sacri- 
a act, which it ought to\punish. The affair was brought before 
‘Me parliament, which condemned to imprisonment not only the 
‘S88assin and the sons of the victim, but the priest who had been weak 
‘ough to yield to intimidation. 

* 4m the mean time the court of law, on bringing together all the 
ssses, found sufficient proofs, setting aside the confessional in- 
“Wrmation of the Abbé Chambard; for however dark the night may 
“%8 however deserted the spot where a murder is committed, the 
#7e of Providence is there. 
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Some mule-drivers recognised Cantagrel, from having seen him go 
down to the banks of the river. Some peasants also identified him, 
from having observed him pass them on a horse at full gallop, which 
appeared ready to sink under him. The charge of murder was fully 
proved, and the butcher was condemned to be broken on the wheel. 
The curate Chambard, for having revealed that which was con- 
fided to him in the confessional, in the fulfilment of his duty as a 
sacred minister, was condemned to be burnt alive, after having had 
his limbs broken. The three sons of Siadoux, for having, by threats, 
extorted from the priest the secret of confession, were condemned to 
be hung. 

This dreadful sentence was in part executed. The butcher was 
broken on the wheel, and the executioner commanded to remit no de- 
tail of this horrible punishment. All that the most earnest solicita- 
tion could obtain in favour of the priest was, that the executioner 
should give him the coup de grace (the death-blow) before throwing 
his body into the flames. 

As for the three brothers, whose filial piety had alone caused their 
crime, they inspired the people of Toulouse with so much pity, that 
they facilitated their means of escape from prison. Finally they 
reached the valley of Audoire without pursuit; and the king, twenty 
days after, permitted them to return to France. 

When dying on the scaffold, the Abbé Chambard, resigned to 
death, felt that it was at the hands of the sons of Saturnin Siadoux 
that he should have aceepted the crown of martyrdom. The Roman 
Catholic Church of the early ages was in the right: virtue is only 
known by temptation — the goodness and purity of mind of a priest’s 
life must be accompanied by the power of resisting temptation. In 
the fulfilment of the duties of the ministry, the physical faculties 
should be equal to the moral ones,—a sound mind in a healthy 
body. 





